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PREFACE. 


TIE Avrzor of this work 
thinks it neceſſary to alledge 
her reaſons for offering it to 
the Public. She is ſenſible of 
its imperfections, but hopes 
that her intention will enſure 
its ſucceſs. She has often re- 
marked, that in moſt books of 
travels, where any mention is 

A2 made 
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made of manufactures, it is in 
a manner fo ſlight, as hardly to 
leave a permanent impreſſion 
on the reader's mind ; and that 
moſt young ladies, though well 
inſtructed in other reſpects, 
can ſeldom recolle& the dif- 
terent towns, except thoſe of 
the firft rate, where any uſe- 
ful branch of trade is carried 
on; and very few have been 
taught in what manner moſt 
things which they lee in daily 
uſe are made. As the Au- 
thor hath for ſome years paſt 
nade the education of young 
ladies her ſtudy, ſhe perceived. 
a book of this kind was much 


wanted, 
« 
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wanted, and thought, that by 
arranging it in the form of a 
tour it was the moſt likely to 
make a laſting impreſſion on 
the memory of youth, and 
alſo give them a geographical 
knowledge of the places noted 
for any branch of manufacture. 


Some accounts are alſo in- 
terſperſed here and there of 
animals, and of the birds par- 
ticular to each county. As 
thoſe are, likewiſe, articles of 
emolument to the inhabitants 
of the places that are noted for 
them, they are pointed out to 
inlorm the young reader of 

the 
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the different ſources, from 
which the induſtrious draw 
their ſupport; and, at the 
ſame time, it ſerves to make a 
diverſity in the work, which 
relieves the attention from 


dwelling too long on the ſame 
ſubject. 


The reader, and thoſe who 
have the education of youth, 
will judge, whether the Au- 
thor's performance has fulfiled 
her intention. She 1s aware, 
that juſtice may urge the critic 
to pals a ſevere ſentence on it; 
bur, as vanity bore no ſhare in 
her undertaking, ſhe will think 

ker 
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her endeavours amply reward- 
ed, if ſhe can add her mite to 
the many books which have 
been written of late years, to 
contribute to the inſtruction 
and cultivation of the infant 
mind. 


A DIALOGUE 


A 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN A 
LADY AND HER PUPILS. 
— j ͤ — GO——— 


Aunt. 


V \ ELL, my dear, how do you like 
London? Did you ſuppoſe that it 
contained ſo many fine ſhops, with ſuch 
a variety of different things, that no- 
thing can be mentioned which may 
not be bought, either in one part of the 
town or another ? 


Louiſa — Is every thing that is Cold | 
in London made there? 4 


B Aun 
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Aunt.— No, my dear. Though there 
are a great many manufactures in Lon- 
don, yet moſt country towns have ſome 
peculiar to them, that ſupply the ſhops 
of the metropolis; and which. they 
ſend abroad to different countries, and 
receive, in return for them, whatever 
England does not produce; by that 
means, every thing that is valuable or 
curious in foreign countries is had in 
exchange for our own manufactures, 


Maria — Will you give us an account 
of the places that are noted for any 
different branch of manufacture, and 
alſo the manner of working them ? 
As we know the map of England, we 
can point out every town on it while 
you mention to us the different trades 


in which the inhabitants are employed. 


It will be a great pleaſure to me to go 
over my maps again, as you know that 
geography is my favourite ſtudy. 


Aunt © 


Aunt—]T ſhall have no leſs ſatisfac- 
tion in giving you all the information 
in my power, as nothing gives me ſo 
much pleaſure as to ſee you deſirous of 
knowledge : I with you to be acquain- 
ted with the productions of your own 
country, that you may be truly ſenſible 
of the advantages that are enjoyed iu it, 
and not think, from want of knowing 
them, that other countries are prefer- 
able to it. 


- 


MIDDLESEX. 


WE will then ſet out on our maps 
from Hyde-park, near London. Be- 
yond it is Kenſington ; you have ta- 
ken great pleaſure in the gardens, and 
know that it is a royal palace. Ham- 
merſmith and Turnham-Green are 
pleaſant villages on the road to Brent- 
ford, the firſt market-town on this 
road, ten miles from London, on the 
B 2 _. river 
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river Brent: here the members of 
parliament for Middleſex are elected; 
the town carries on a conſiderable trade 
in corn, both by land and water car- 
riage. Staines is on the weſtern bor- 
ders of the county, 19 miles from 
London, on the river Thames; its fi- 
tuation being pleaſant, it is well inha- 
bited. The next town on the weſt 
ſide of the county is Uxbridge, 18 miles 
from London; it is noted for good 
bread, eſpecially the rolls are reckoned 
better than thoſe baked elſewhere. The 
other towns are Edgeware and Barnet. 
The chief trade of Middleſex, excluſive 
of London, conſiſts in corn, which is 


excellent, the land being made very ö 


fruitful by the compoſt of the metro- 
polis. | 


I ſhall not mention to you the many 
pleaſant villages that are in this county, 


as it would be foreign to our deſign, | 


which | 
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which is only to take notice of ſuch 
places as are noted for any particular 
manufacture. 


The chief rivers of the county are 
the Thames, the Brent, the Coln, the 
Lea, and the New River. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


WE enter at Barnet, 11 miles from 
London. This county may be ſtiled 
the granary of England, as it produces 
all forts of grain in abundance. 


The firſt town on the north-eaſt of 
the county is Hodſdon, 18 miles from 
London, on the river Lea; the New 
River alſo paſſes through this town : it 
is a place of great thoroughfare, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade in corn 
and other grain. The next town is 
Stort ford, on the river Stort, 30 miles 

*.: x from 
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from London. On the weſt is Stan- 
den, a very ſmall, obſcure town. To 
the ſouth is Ware, on the river Lea, 
22 miles from London. The ſource of 
the New River is near this town. 
Great quantities of corn, malt, and 


other grain, are ſent to the metroplis 
by the Lea. 


Louiſa— often hear mention made 
of malt, and know that it is uſed in 
brewing, but wiſh to be informed in 
what manner it is made. 8 


Aunt—Nalt is made from barley, 
newly threſhed. A quantity is put into 
a ſtone trough, full of water ; it ſteeps 
about three days, till the water 1s of a 
bright reddiſh colour; it is then taken 


out of the trough, and laid in heaps to 


let the water drain from it; in two or 


three hours it is turned over and laid 


in a new heap for about forty hours: 
20 after 
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after laying fifteen or ſixteen hours the 
grains put forth roots; the malt is 
turned over again every four or five 
hours. Theſe frequent turnings cool, 
dry, and deaden the grain, which be- 
comes mellow, ſo as to melt eaſily in 
brewing, and ſeparate entirely from 
the huſk. It is then laid on a kiln, 
with a hair cloth or wire ſpread under 
it : a briſk fire 1s made to dry it, and 
then another not ſo hot, and ſometimes 
a third; for if the malt is not tho- 
roughly dry it cannot be well ground, 
neither will it diſſolve well in the 
brewing. - 


We ſhall now proceed on our jour- 
ney to Hertford, the county town, on 
the river Lea, 23 miles from London. 
A great trade 1s carried on here in corn, 
malt, and wool. I need not tell you 
that wool is the fleece of ſheep, and one 
of the ſtaple commodities of England. 

B 4 —̃ _ 
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South-weſt of Hertford is Hatfield, 
20 miles from London, on a barren 
heath ; and going weſt, we come to 
St. Albans, a great thoroughfare to the 


weſtern counties, 21 miles from the 


metropolis, whoſe chief trade is in grain 
of every ſort. To the ſouth are Wat- 
ford and Rickmanſworth; the firſt 17 
and the the latter 18 miles from Lon- 
don, on the river Coln. Hempſtead 
has a great trade in wheat, and is 26 


miles north-weſt of the metropolis. 


Berkhamſtead and Tring are at the 
moſt weſtern point of the county ; the 
firſt 30, and the laſt 33 miles from 
London. At Hitching . conſiderable 
quantities of malt are made. The diſ- 
tance from the capital is 35 miles. 
Baldock is a large town, chiefly inha- 
bited Ly malſters, 38 miles from Lon- 
don. Stevenage is 32 miles, Bunting- 
tord is at the fame diſtance, and Bark- 
way is 35 miles from the metropolis. 
The 
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The rivers of this county are the 
Lea, the Stort, the Coln, the Ver, and 
the New River. I mention the rivers, 
being of great ſervice to trade, as the 
conveyance of merchandiſe of every 


kind by water 15 much cheaper than by 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


WE ſhall now enter Cambridgeſhire, 
by Royſton, 38 miles from London. 
There is a bird peculiar to this county 
very common here, and on that ac- 
count called the Royſton crow. 


Cambridge, on the river Cam, is 
50 miles north-eaſt of London, and is 
juſtly famed for its celebrated Univer- 
fity, containing 16 colleges ; the names 
of which are, 1ſt Peter-Houſe, 2nd 
Clare-Hall, 3rd Pembroke-Hall, 4th 
St, Bennet, or Corpus-Chriſti College ; 
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5th Trinity-Hall, 6th Gonevil and 
Caius College, 7th King's College, 8th 
Queen's College, gth Catherine-Hall, 
roth Jeſus College, 11th Chriſt's Col- 
lege, 12th St. John's College, 13th 
Magdalen College, 14th Trinity Col- 
lege, 15th Emanuel College, and 16th 
Sidney Sullex College, Near Cam- 
bridge is a village called Sturbridge, 
remarkable for having near it the 


greateſt fair in all the king's dominions, 


which laſts a fortnight. 


To the ſouth of Cambridge is 1 


ton, 49 miles from London: great 
quantities of ſaffron grow about it, ſo 
that the market which uſed ſormerly 
to be at Walden, in Eſſex, is now 
held here. The fairs are alſo noted 
for horſes. es 


Newmarket is 61 miles from Lon- 
don, and 15 from Cambridge ; it is 2 
. very 
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very noted place on account of the 
races, which are held twice a year on 
the heath in its neighbourhood, at 
Eaſter, and in the month of October. 
To the north of Newmarket is Soham, 
68 miles from London; and from 
thence we enter the Iſle of Ely, a 
very fenny, damp, unhealthy country. 
The town of Ely is 96 miles from 
London, and is a biſhop's ſee. In the 
fens are a great many decoy-ponds ; 
one of which, near Ely, is faid to ſend 
up to London every week three thou- 
ſand couple of wild ducks, an article 
of great trade to thoſe people who have 
the decoys, and a great profit to the 
owners of the land on which they are. 


Louiſa— Pray, Madam, be ſo good 
as to give us ſome account of thoſe 
ducks, and of the manner in which 
they are caught? 


B 6 Aunt 
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Auit—The bill of this duck is 
ſtraight and flat, covered with a ſkin, 
and ſwelled at the baſe ; the feet are 
webbed and fitted for ſwimming, and 
the intermediate tail-feathers are turned 
backwards, Theſe ducks frequent the 
lakes of different countries, and feed 
upon ſeveral forts of inſeQs : they pair 
in the ſpring ; build their neſts among 
ruſhes, near the water, and lay from 
ten to fixteen eggs. The female is 
very artful, and does not always make 
her neſt clofe to the water; in that 


caſe the will carry her young in her 


beak, or between her legs, to it, In 
moulting time, when they cannot fly, 
they are caught in great quantities, 
and decoyed into the ponds by others, 
traincd up for that purpoſe, which are 
ſo tame as, at ſtated times, to take 
their food out of the decoyman's hand. 
As thoſe ducks are not confined, they 
fly to ſea, and return with a great 

number 
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number of wild ones to the pond 


vwhereto they belong, when the decoy- 


men, perceiving them, go as ſecretly 
as poſſible under the covering of an 
hedge to the pond, and throw hand- 
fuls of corn into places that the decoy 
ducks are acquamted with; their eat- 


ing prompts the others to do the ſame. 


This is repeated ſeveral times, till they 
are by degrees led into the narrow part 
of the pond, where trees on each ſide 


hang over like an harbour, and prevent 
their ſeeing a large net, ſpread near the 


top of the trees: corn is ſtill continued 
to be thrown into the water, and the 
tame ducks continue to feed, till, by 
following them, the wild ones are 
brought within the ſweep of the net, 
which, as they advance, grows nar- 
rower and lower, ending like a purſe; 
then a dog, trained up for that purpoſe, 


ſwims into the water, barking at the 


ducks, which, being frightened, at- 
tempt 


bring back in return all the commodi- 
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tempt to riſe, but are beaten down by 
the net, and obliged to ſwim forwards 
to avoid the dog, till they are hurried 
into the purſe, where the decoy-men 
are ready to receive them, and who 
eaſily diſtinguiſh the tame ducks, which 
they take care to careſs and feed, and 
afterwards ſend them to ſea to bring 
more company. The general ſeaſon 
for catching thoſe ducks is from the 


the latter end of October till February, 
taking them earlier being prohibited 


under a penalty. 


The towns in the fens are Merſh, 
79; Thorney, 84; and Wiſbich, 89 


miles from London. Wiſbich is ef- 


teemed the beſt trading town in all 
the Iſle of Ely; its conveniency of 
water carriage to London being a great 
advantage to the inhabitants, who ſend 
great quantities of oil and butter, and 


ties 
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ties that are wanted; with which 
they ſupply the whole iſland. 


Maria — Why do they carry butter 
and oil to London in preference to any 
other article? I always thought that oil 
came from abroad, pray tell me how 
they get it ? | 


Aunt—Butter is a great article of 
trade here, which is falted, and ſold in 
London' by the name of Cambridge 
butter, and fetches a higher price than 
what is brought from elſewhere. As 
for their oil, it is made of cole-ſeed, 
which grows more abundantly here 
than in any other part of England, the 
fens being the moſt proper ſoil for it. 
It is a fort of cabbage-plant ; the root 
is long, the leaves narrow, the flower 
yellow, and turns to ſeed ; out of it an 
dil is made, called rape oil, which is 
uſed in the woolen manufactories, and 
valued 
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valued too for other uſes. Cole- ſeed is 
alſo an excellent winter food for cattle ; 
and their feeding on it I ſhould ſuppoſe 
to be one reaſon why the butter of this 
place is ſo much eſteemed : as you know 
that it is made from milk, the goodneſs 
of it muſt depend greatly upon What 
the cows feed on. The land is often 
ſown with cole-ſeed, as a good prepa- 
rative for barley or wheat, greatly eſ- 
teemed here for their excellence, eſpe- 
cially barley of which they make 
great quantities of malt. They have 
alſo a great trade in cattle, ſaffron, 
hemp, and fiſh, _ 


The manufactures of this county are 
baſket and paper making. Baſkets are 
made out of ruſh, oſier, and willow 
trees, which grow in great plenty in 
the fens; and thoſe, when dried, are 
wrought into whatever ſhape is want- 

ed. Before we proceed, I would have 
you reflect a moment on the advan- 


tages 


7 
1 
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tages derived from this part of the 


country; though it lies almoſt covered 


with water, how many articles of real 
neceſſity it produces, that richly com- 
penſate for every inconvenience the 
inhabitants may labour under from the 
moiſture of the ſoil; it will convince 
you of what I have ſo often endea- 
voured to inculcate into your minds, 
that there is no place but what poſſeſ- 
ſes advantages, which, in ſome degree, 
compenſate for the natural inconveni- 
encies of it; and from which, minds 


truly pious will find reaſon to raiſe 


their thoughts and hearts in thankſ- 
giving to the great Author of all things, 


who has diſtributed his gifts impartially 


to all, however otherwiſe it may ap- 


pear to the unthinking part of man- 
kind, 


Louiſa—You have forgot to tell us 
how paper is made : I have read that 
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it is made from linen rags, but not the 
manner in which it is done ; and I am 
entirely at a loſs to gueſs, or form any 
idea about it. 


Aun. The rags are put into parcels 
according to their fineneſs, the coarſe 
ones being for common paper; when 
they are made as white as poſſible, they 
are carried to the mill, where they are 
pounded in water till they are reduced 
to a thin pulp; then they are poured 
into a working tub, and a frame 1s 
uſed made of wire, the ſize the ſheet 
of paper is to be of; other wires, laid 
at an equal diſtance from one another, 
make the lines that are ſeen on the pa- 

per; and ſome wires are made in the 
| ſhape of figures, that are perceived in 
the middle of the paper when held up 
to the light. This frame the workman 
holds in both hands, which he dips 

1nto the tub, or vat, and takes it out 
again 
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again inſtantaneouſly : the water runs 
through the ſpaces between the wires, 
and the beaten pulp remains on the 
frame, and forms the ſheet of paper ; a 
flannel cloth, called a felt, is then laid 
over it, and the paper 1s turned upon 
it, which abſorbs the moiſture : the 
paper 1s then hung up to dry in places 
fitted for the purpoſe, and when ſuf- 
ficiently dry, it is rubbed ſmooth with 
the hands, The various dimenſions of 
paper are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Atlas, Elephant, Imperial, Super-royal, 
Royal, Medium, Demy, Crown, Poſt, 
Foolſcap, and. Pot. There has been 
lately ſome paper made without the 
wire frame, and inſtead of it a fieve 
has been uſed to anſwer the ſame . 
i poſe. 


The rivers of this county are the 
Ouſe, the Cam, the Welland, the 
Glene, the Witham, and the Granta. 

NORFOLK. 


NORFOLE. 


NORFOLX. 


THIS county is parted from Cam- 
bridgeſhire by the river Ouſe; and 
proceeding from Downham, 89 miles 
from London, to Merſhland, Seeching, 
and from thence to Lynn Regis, a 
town of great trade, 98 miles from 
the metropolis ; its ſituation is at the 
mouth of the Ouſe, where it falls into 
the German ocean, after receiving ſe- 
veral leſſer rivers : this is what makes 
the trade of this town ſo extenſive, a- 
it ſupplies ſeveral inland counties with 
coals and wine; the latter is imported 
from Portugal and other places. They 
receive corn in return, which is ex- 
ported to a conſiderable amount to Hol- 


land, Norway, the * Spain, and 
Portugal. 


Caſtle 
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Caſtle Riſing is 97 miles from Lon- 

don; Snetſham is two miles beyond it; 
Burnham is 116 miles, and Walfing- 
han, 122 miles from the metropolis: 
the ſoil round it produces good faffron, 
Fakenham, Clay, and Holt, are ſmall, 
obſcure towns. Cromer 1s 127 miles 
from London : the inhabitants chiefly 
employ themſelves in catching lobſters, 
which are here in ſuch plenty as to be 
ſometimes carried to London. Wur- 
ſted is 117 miles from London: the 
invention of twiſted woolen yarn is due 
to this town, and from thence was 
called worſted. Great quantities of 
ſtockings, both knit and woven, are 
made at this place: here is, alſo, a 
manufacture of common worſted ſtuffs. 
To the weſt is Caſton, 113, and Aleſ- 
ham, 119 miles from London ; the in- 
habitanrs are chiefly knitters of ſtock 
ings. At Repcham the chief trade is 
in malt, 


Norwich 
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Norwich is a biſhop's ſee, 109 miles 
from London; it has been long famous 
for its woolen manufactories, crape, 
camblet, baize, ſays, druggets, ſerges, 
and ſhalloons, are all woven here in 
great perfection. It is faid, there are 
no leſs than a hundred and twenty 
thouſand people employed in theſe ma- 
nufactures; and that the whole coun- 
try round about are conſtantly ſpinning 
for them. Here is, alſo, a manufacture 
of ſtockings, whoſe trade, in that 
branch alone, amounts to ſixty thou- 
fand pounds a year. 


Maria—Before you proceed, explain 
to us the different uſe of thoſe articles, 
and the manner in which each is made, 


Aunt—Paize is a woolen ſtuff, 
wrought in a large loom, with two 
treadles ; it has a long nap, which is a 
kind of down, ſometimes frizzled, and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes not. They are exported in 
great quantities to Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, where their chief uſe is for dreſ- 
ſing the monks and nuns—in England, 
they are uſed in the army, for lining 
of tents; in houſes, to cover carpets 
and furniture, to preſerve them ; the 
looking-glaſ, makers uſe them behind 
their glaſſes, to prevent the tin or 
quickſilver from being damaged; and 
the caſe makers, to line their caſes. 
The breadth of thoſe baizes is com- 
monly a yard and a half, a yard and 
three quarters, and two yards. Crape 
is a light, tranſparent ſtuff, made partly 
of worſted, and partly of raw ſilk, 
gummed and twiſted on the mill: it is 
uſed in mourning, and is either crifped 
or ſmooth; the filk uſed for the firſt is 
more twiſted than 'for the ſecond, it 
being the greater or leſs degree of twiſt 
that produces the criſping. When taken 
out of the loom, it is ſteeped in clear 

water, 
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water, and rubbed with a piece of wax. 
Crapes are all dyed raw. The inven- 
tion of this ſtuff came originally from 
Bologna, in Italy. Camblet is a plain 
ſtuff, made in a loom with two treadles. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of camblets; 
ſome of goats hair, both in the warp 
and woof ; others, in which the warp 
is of hair, and the woof half hair and 
half filk ; in ſome the warp is of wool 
and the woof of thread; and ſome are 
entirely of wool ; others are dyed in 
the thread, others in the piece ; ſome 
are mixed, ſome ſtriped, others waved 
or watered, and ſome figured ; all of 
which ſerve for different uſes, accord- 
ing to their different qualities; fome 
being for cloathing, and others for 
houſhold furniture. Druggets are 
ſometimes made all of wool, and ſome- 
times half of wool and half of thread; 
they are then called threaded druggets. 
Thoſe that are plain are wrought on a 
| loom 
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loom with the ſhuttle, like camblets; 
{ome are corded, and worked with the 
thuttle on a different loom, and are 
called corded druggets. Saye is a 
woolen ſtuff, uſed by the religious 
abroad for ſhirts and linings ; in Eng- 


land it is uſed by artificers, for aprons, 
and 15 then dved green. 


— 


av 


Serge is a woolen iſtuf, wrought in 
the loom, for which the longeſt wool 
13 choſen for the. warp, and the thorteſt 
tor the woof; when it is ſpun, the 
the thread is reeled into fſkains ; that 
of the woot is put on quills, called 
{pools, to be put in the holes of the 
ſhuttle; and that for the warp is 
wound on wooden bobbins : when on 
the loom it is raiſed by four treadles, 
placed under it, waich the workmen 
move with their feet, one after ano- 
ther, and raiſe the threads of the warp, 
and then throw in the ſhuttle, which, 
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when taken out of the loom, is ſent to 
be ſcoured, and the knots, ends, and 
whatever may be ſticking on it, are 
taken off with pincers. The ſerge is 
then cleaned again, and put on tenters 
to dry, and be ſtretched to its proper 
breadth : it is then dyed, ſhorn, and 
preſſed. It is a very thin ſtuffy, and 


terves for lining and great coats, 


Shalloon 1s what is uſed to line gen- 
tlemen's cloaths ; it is wrought in the 
loom, and is a very flight ſtuff. I think 
I have now ſatisfied you, as to the ma- 
nufactures of this town, and you may 
judge, from the number of hands em- 
ployed in it, what riches theſe different 
branches mult bring to the inhabitants, 
and how commendable their induſtry 
is. Though the town is large, it is 
faid, that on a week-day it appears de- 
ſerted, as all the people are employed 
at their looms ; and there is ſcarce a 

child, 
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child, but what may get its bread, at 
the age of five or ſix years, and thereby 
become an uſeſul member of ſociety. 


We ſhall now continue our journey, 
and the next town we ſtop at is Yar- 
mouth, 122 miles north-eaſt of Lon- 
don ; it has the largeſt and moſt hand- 
fome quay in England, and is inferior 
to none in Europe; the market is the 
fineſt and beſt furniſhed of any in the 
kingdom. This town has the greateſt 
trade of any place on all the eaſtern 
_ coaſt, except Hull, in Yorkſhire ; it 
has the entire trade of red herrings, or 
the herring fiſhery, forty thouſand 
barrels of which are cured here in a 
year, and every barrel contains a thou- 
{and herrings. A great number of ſhips 
are employed in exporting. thoſe to 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal , which car- 
ry, alſo, to theſe places great quantities 
of all the Norwich ſtuffs; and their 
C 2 trade 
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trade with Holland, for their woolen 
manufactures, is very great. In the 
ſpring they have almoſt as great a trade 
for the mackerel fiſhery, as in the au- 
tumn for herrings. The town is fitu- 
ated on the river Yare and the German 
Ocean. 


The next town, on the edge of the 
county, is Harlſton, 94 miles from 
London. Loddon lies to the north of 
Harlſton. Eaſt Hireling, and New 
Buckenham, are the moſt ſouthern 
towns of the county, but have nothing 
worthy of note. Attleborough, King- 
ham, Windham, and Dereham, are at 
{mall diſtances from each other, the firſt 
being 93, and the laſt 100 miles from 
London : they contain nothing worthy 
of notice. At Windham the inhabi- 
tants are employed in making ſpindles, 
ſpigots, faucets, ſpoons, trenchers, and 
other mean wooden ware. Walton is 

go miles 
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9 miles from London, and ſends there 
great quantitis of butter. Thetford is 
ſituated on the little Ouſe, which ſepa- 
rates this county from Suffolk, the 
town on the ſouth ſide of the river be- 
ing in that county, and is 80 miles 
from London. A conſiderable trade is 
carried on here in corn, coal, iron, deal, 
paper, and reed. The air of this place 
is very healthful, and the ſituation 
pleaſant. Swaftham is 94 miles from 
London; in its neighbourhood are 
frequent horſe- races, and the town is 
noted for making ſpurs. Methwold is 
97 miles from London, and is remark- 
able for breeding excellent rabbits, of 
which they {ell great quantities, gene- 
rally called Mevil rabbits.— The princi- 
pal rivers are the great and little Ouſe, 
the Vare, and the Wavery. Jet and 
Ambergris are ſometimes found on the 
coaſt, Great quantities of theep are 
fed in this county, ſome of which are 

3 of 
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of a peculiar kind, called the Norfolks. 
The clay grounds are very fruitful in 
rye, peaſe, wheat, and barley; and in 
ſome parts produce ſaffron. Honey is 
allo very plentiful in this county. 


SUFFOLK. 


CROSSING the little Ouſe, we 
enter the county of Suftolk at Bran- 
don, 79 miles from London, and from 
thence proceed eaſtward to Buddeſdale 
and Eye, the firſt, 87, and the other, 
97 miles from London. Framlingham 
is four miles from Eye. On the north- 
eaſt is Haleſworth, diſtant from the 
metropolis, 97 miles. There are great 
quantities of linen yarn ſpun in this 
town and its neighbourhood. Bungay, 
Peccles, and Leſtoffe, are the moſt 
northern towns of the county ; the 
frſt, 107, the next, 108, and the laſt, | 
112 miles from London: the chief 
| employment 
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employment of the inhabitans is fiſh- 
ing. On the eaſt coaſt is Southwold; 
it has a good trade in pickling herrings 
and ſprats for exportation; they are, 
alſo, employed in making nets for fiſh- 
ing, and in refining falt. They have 
ſome trade 1n corn, malt, wool, tim- 
ber, and lime. The diſtance from 
London 1s 104 miles. 


Maria—Before we proceed, explair 
to us the the manner in which herrings 
are caught and preſerved, 


Aunt—They are caught with nets, 
made with large wooden needles, the 
meſhes of which are an inch ſquare, 
that the ſmall fiſh may flip through; 
the nets are tanned to make them 
{trong, and alſo of a proper colour ; 
every veſſel is obliged to cary a quan- 
tity of falt in new barrels, and as many 
new barrels to hold the fiſh as they 
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can; allo, a quantity of nets : When 


I tay every veſlel, I mean thoſe enti- 


tled to the bounty granted by parlia- 
ment for the encouragement of the 


_ tiſhery. The manner of pickling her- 
rings is this; when they have hauled 


in their nets, they are thrown on the 
deck, and the crew are feparated into 
divitions, each having a peculiar taſk : 
one part open and gut the fiſh, leaving 
the melts and roes ; others. cure and 
{alt them, by lining or rubbing their 
infides with falt. "The Engliſh gene- 


rally waſh them in freſh water, and let 


them lay in a {trong brine before they 


barrel them ; when they are barrehng 
them, they ſprinkle each row and di- 
vihon with handfals of ſalt ; then the 
cooper puts the head on the caſk very 
tight, and they are ſtowed in the hold. 
Red herrings lie twenty-four hours in 
the brine, and then are ſpitted by the 


head, on little wooden ſpits, and hung 
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ta a chimney made for that purpole ; 
after which ſome bruſh wood is lighted 


under them that yields no fire, but a 


deal of ſmoke ; and thus they remain 
till tufficiently dried and imoked, when 
they are barrelled up for fale. 


We ſhall now continue our tour. 
The towns on the coaſt are Dunwich, 
Saxmundham, and Aldborough : the 
firſt is 99, the next, 89, and the laſt, 


94 miles from London. At Aldbo- 


rough they have a good trade in fiſh, 
eſpecially ſoles, and lobſters : they alſo 
cure great quantities of ſprats, in the 
ſame manner as red herrings are done. 
Orford is 88, and Woodbridge 77 miles 
from London. A good trade 1s carried 
on at this town in butter, cheeſe, and 
planks; but its greateſt trade conſiſts 
in refining of ſalt. To the north is 


Wickham, 81, and Debenham, 83 
miles from London. Ipſwich is 69 


C0 mules 
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miles from the metropolis. There are 
above an hundred and fifty ſhips be- 
longing to this port; many of them 
employed in the Greenland fiſhery. 
Here are three dock- yards, conſtantly 
employed in building ſhips, with every 
convenience neceſſary for all ſorts of 
ſtores; they have alſo every advantage 
on the river for boiling their blubber, 


to make oil, which you know is made 


from the fat of whales, killed in the 
north ſcas. Here is alſo a good trade 
carried on in corn, malt, and other 
grain. This town, on account of the 
cheapneſs of all ſorts of proviſions, is, 
inhabited by a great number of gentecl 
people, of ſmall fortunes ; and there- 
fore conſidered as an agreeable place of 
entertainment. 


Hadley, Bileſton, Needham, Stow, 
Mendleſham, and Ixworth, are ſmall, 
obſcure towns, containing nothing 

worthy 
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worthy of note, lying almoſt in a line 
from ſouth to north, the firſt being 
64, and the laſt-mentioned, 77 miles 
from London. Wulpit, 64 miles from 
London, is noted for making white 
bricks, which are in general made of 
reddiſh earth, found white here: the 
manner of making them is this; they 
make choice of the fatteſt clay, and 
make it into a kind of dough, which, 
by means of a wooden mould, they 
form into a fquare ſhape, of about 
cight or nine inches long, and four 
inches thick : they are then baked or 
burnt, either in a kiln or clamp; in 
the former they are ſufficiently done in 
forty-eight hours; in clamp they are 
laid one row above another, with a 
vacancy, the breadth of a brick, be- 
tween each, for the fire to play thro? ; 
then they ſtrew fſea-coal over the 
clamp, and wood betwixt all the rows, 
which, being kindled, communicates 
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the fire to the coals, and when all is 


conſumed the bricks are tufficiently 
burnt, 


Bury St. Edmunds, /2 miles from 
London, is reckoned a remarkable 
heaithy place, full of genteel families : 
ſpinning is the only manfacture of the 
town. Mildenhall is north-weſt of it, 
70 miles, and Clare 56, from London: 
it has a manufacture of ſays. Laven- 
ham has conſiderable manufactures of 
ſerge, ſays, ſhalloons, ſtuffs, and fine 
varn. Here is allo a wool-hall. The 
diſtance from the capital 1s 60 mules, 
Sudbury is a good manufacturing town, 
where a great many people work the 
wool from the ſheep's back, to the 
weaving it into fays, and burying crape, 
for ſhrouds, which is their moſt con- 
ſiderable article of trade: they alſo 
weave ſhip flags. The diſtance from 
London is 54 miles. Neyland has 
ſome 
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ſome trade in baize and fays, that are 
made there : the diſtance from Lon- 
don is 57 mules. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Stour, the lefler Oule, the 
Wavery, the Deben, the Orwell, the 
Ald, and the Blith. This county is 


noted for breeding turkeys, of a larger 


{1ze than thoſe of any other part, with 


which it ſupplies 3 and all the 
country round about. 


ESSEX. 
CROSSING the Stour, at Neyland, 


we enter Eſſex; and, proceeding ſouth- 
welt, the firſt town we come to 1s 
Halſtead, 47 miles from London. 
Here is ſome trade in baize. The 
next town is Walden, commonly called 
Saffron Walden, as the beſt ſaffron in 
England grows in the neighbouring 
fields. 


Maria 
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Maria know that ſaffron is a drug 


much uſed in medicine, but am 1gno- 
rant of it, as to its nature, nor did I 
know that it grew in this country; you 
will therefore oblige me particularly, 
and I dare ſay my ſiſter likewiſe, if you 
will explain to us what it 1s, and the 
manner in which it is cultivated. 


Aunt—Willingly, my dear. As it 
is a plant of great value, thoſe who 
cultivate it are particularly careful in 
the choice of the ſoil they plant it in; 
that which bore barley laſt is eſteemed 
the beſt: about the beginning of April 
it is plowed in narrow, deep furrows, 
and in May it is covered with dung, 
carefully ſpread, and then plowed in: 
at Midſummer, the land is plowed a 
third time, and between every ſixteen 
or ſeventeen feet in breadth there is a 
large trench left, which ſerves to 
throw weeds in at a proper ſeaſon. In 

the 
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the month of July they plant the roots, 
at about three inches diſtance from each 


other, and the ſame depth; in Septem- 


ber they begin to ſpire, which is known 
by taking up ſome ; the grounds then 
weeded with a ſharp hoe, and the 
weeds raked into the furrows; ſome 
time after the flowers appear, which 
yield but little ſaffron the firſt year; 
more the ſecond, and moſt of all the 
third. At the end of October, when 
the flowering ſeaſon is over, the bulbs 
or roots are taken out of the ground, 
and hung in a dry place till the ſpring, 
when they are put into the earth again. 
I muſt now give you an account of the 
flower : it riſes fr gn a. bulbous root, 
(that 1s, from, an onion ) the leaves 
reſemble thoſe of graſs, that have a 

white line running along the middle. 
The ſtalk is ſhort, and bears on the 


top a purpliſh blue flower, deeply cut 


in fix ſedgements; in the middle of 
the 
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the flower ariſcs a whitiſh piſtol, di- 
vided at the top into three chieves, 
(that is threads in the flower,) the 
lower part of which is flender and pale- 
coloured, the upper parts of a deep 
orange red, and finely indented about 
the ſides. The flowers are gathered 
in a morning, before the ſun riſes, 
and the chieves, which are the ſaffron, 
are picked out, and dried in a ſieve, by 
a gentle fire, or on a {mall kiln, made 
for that purpoſe ; then they are preſſed 
together into cakes. Though each 
flower produces ſo little, yet the quan- 
tity obtained from an acre of ground 
is very great, and ſaid to weigh, when 
wet, from eighty to a hundred pounds ; 
and when dried, twenty-five. Safforn 
is reckoned of great ſervice in inward 
complaints, and is alſo a fine aro- 
matic, 


We 
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We ſhall now continue our journey 
to Thaxted, 42 miles from the metro- 
polis, where there is nothing worthy 
of notice. Dunmow 1s 36 miles, and 
Braintree 42, from London : 1t carries 
on a manvfacture cf baize and fays. 
Two miles to the north 1s Bocking, 
where they make a ſort of baize, dit- 
ferent from what is made eltewhere, 
and, on that account, it is called (after 
the name of the place) Bocking. Cox- 
all, or otherwiſe Coggeſhall, and Hat- 
field, are places of little note; the firſt 
44, and the laſt 30 miles from London” 
it is alſo called Hatfield Regis, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from a town of the fame 
name in Hertfordſhire. Epping is no- 
ted for ſending to London, at the dit- 
tance of 17 miles, the fineſt freth but- 
ter that is made, which bears the name 
cf the town. Epping foreſt is a royal 
chace, where deer are kept for the 
king's diverſion. 


Chipping, 
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Chipping, Ongar, Waltham Abbey, 
and Rumford; the firſt is 21, and the 
two others 12 miles from London. 
Barking is chiefly inhabited by fiſher- 
men, who carry up their fiſh in boats, 
called ſmacks, to London, from whence 
it is 10 miles. Tilbury is only noted 
for its fort, 28 miles from London. 
Brentwood is a great thoroughfare 
town, and the inhabitants are chiefly 


maintained by what they get from pat- | 
ſengers of all denominations ; it is 18, 


and Billericay 24 miles from London. 
Chelmsford is alſo a great thorough- 
fare; the aſſizes for the county is held 
here; it 1s a very populous place, 28 
miles from London. Rayleigh is 35 
miles caſt of London. 


At Malden is carried on a conſider- 
able trade in coals, iron, deal, corn, 
wine, brandy, and rum; the three laſt 
articles are imported from foreigu 

| countries; 
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countries; the wine from Portugal, 


the brandy from France, and the rum 
from Jamaica. The ſituation of the 
town, at the mouth of two rivers, the 
Chelmer and the Blackwater, is a 
great advantage to its commerce : the 
diſtance from London 1s 38 miles. 


Witham is 38 miles from London, 
whither a number of people reſort in 
the ſummer to drink the waters of the 
ſpa, Rochford is 40 miles, and Leigh 
(otherwiſe Lee) is 39 miles from Lon- 
don: the latter is much frequented by 
hoys. Merſey is a ſmall iſland, eight 
miles to the ſouth of Colcheſter. 


Colcheſter, 50 miles from London, 

is a very conſiderable town, where is a 
manufacture of baize and ſays, the 
greateſt in the kingdom; alſo, a great 
trade in oyſters, which are barrelled. 
aud ſent to the metropolis. The inha- 
bitants 
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bitants are noted for candying ſea-holly, 
known by the name of eringo- root, 
which grows in great plenty on the 
ſhore, near the town, and is of a blu- 
iſh colour, with thick prickly leaves ; 
the lowers are white, and fet in prickly 
heads, under which a number of little 
oblong leaves ſtand in the form of a 
ſtar ; the root is very long and tender, 
with a few knots, browniſh on the 
outſide, and white within ; it has a 
very agreeable taſte, and is uſed in me- 
dicine. 


Mannigtree has a pretty conſiderable 
trade in corn, coal, deal, and iron. A 
great quantity of fiſh is carried from 
this town to Colcheſter, eſpecially 
whitings, which are reckoned finer at 
this place than any where elſe. It is 
60 miles from the metropolis. Har- 
wich is 70 miles from London, and is 
the ſtation of the packet boats bet ween 

England 
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England and Holland, being the moſt 
eaſterly point of land in the county, 
and oppoſite the Dutch ſhore. 


The rivers of this county are the 
Thames, the Stour, the Lea, the Stort, 
the Coln, the Chelmar, and the Black- 
water, 


There are ſeveral iſlands of lefler note 
along the eaſtern coaſt, beſides the Mer- 
iey, the Oſey, and Canvey Iſle. 
Ie, 3 a * — 


We ſhall return from Harwich, 
along the coaſt, and, beyond Canvey 
Ifland, croſs the Thames at Tilbury, 


and enter 


KENT. 


AT Graveſend, round the town, 
are a great many kitchen-gardens, 
which yield excellent Aſparagus, that 
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are ſent in great quantities to London, 
diſtant 22 miles; from thence, the 
road leads to Rocheſter, a biſhop's ſee, 
30 miles from London, joined to the 
Stroud by a handſome bridge. Within 
the juriſdiction of the city, in the 
creeks of the Medway, 1s an oyſter 
fiſhery. Chatham joins to Rocheſter 
on the eaſt, and 1s a ſtation for the 
royal navy. 


Milton 1s a town of great repute for 
beautiful oyſters, which are caught in 


the fiſhery here in great quantities, and 
are called Melton oyſters; thoſe are 


ſent up to London, which is diſtant 
from this place 44 miles. To the north 
of the town is the Iſle of Shepey, 21 
miles in circumference, which takes its 
name from the quantity of ſheep fed 
on it, and yields plenty of corn. 
Sheerneſs is a point of the iſland, where 
a branch of the river Med way, called 

| the 
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the Weſt Swale, falls into tlie Thames. 
here is a royal tort. Queenborough 13 
a place of great antiquity on the land ; 
the inhabitants are very poor, and chiefly 


oyſter dredgers. 


From Feverſham, London, at the 
diſtance of 48 miles, is tuppled with 
abundance of apples, cherries, and the 
beſt oyſters for ſtewing. The next 
place we come to 15 


Canterbury, 56 miles from Lon- 
don, is the metropolitan fee of all 
England, and one of the capital 
towns of the kingdom : its cathedral 
is reckoned one of the fineſt in Eng- 
land, and the town derives great ad- 
vantages from the hop-grounds that are 
round it, which conſiſts of ſeveral 
thouſand acres of land, ſome years ago 
eſteemed the greateſt plantations in this 
kingdom. They have, alſo, a manner 


of 
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of making boar's fleth into brawn, 
which is much eſteemed : but the 
greateſt and moſt valuable manufacture 
carried on here, is that of broad tilks, 
which are brought to ſuch perfection 
as to be thought, by many, preferable 
to foreign ſilks: great quantities of 
them are ſent to London. They have, 
likewiſe, a very beautiful manufacture 
of coloured muſhn, brought to great 
perfection, known by the name of 
Canterbury muilin, 


Louſa—Y ou will not proceed, with- 
out explaining to us all the particulars 
relating to the ſilk manufacture, and 
the manner in which it is obtained 
from the worm, to the time that it 1s 
fit for uſe. 


Aunt—Y ou know that filk is the 


produce of an inſect, called the filk- 


worm, curious both on account of the 
matter 
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matter it produces, and the various 
forms it aſſumes, before as well as af- 
ter its being enveloped in the ball it 
weaves itſelf, From a grain, or ſced, 
which 1s its firſt ſtate, it becomes a 
large worm, of a whitiſh colour, in- 
clining to yellow, which, ſhut up in 
the cod, appears dead, in the ſhape of 
a greeniſh bean; when it awakes it 
makes a paſſage out of the cod, in the 
ſhape of a butterfly ; when dying, it 
prepares itſelf, by caſting a grain, or 
{eed, for a new life, which the heat of 
ſummer aſſiſts it to reſume : its firſt 
day's employment, when come to ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength, is to make its web; 


on the ſecond, it gives a form to the 


cod, and almo{t covers it{elf over with 
filk ; the third day it is quite hid, and 
the tollowing it is employed in thick- 


ening and ſtrengthening the cod, al- 


ways working from one fingle end that 
is never broken, and which is ſo fine 
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and long as to reach the length of fix 
Englith miles. In ten days the cod is 
in perfection, when it is taken down 
from the branches of the mulberry- 
tree, where the worm hung it, which, 
if left, would make itſelf a paſſage out 
about the fifteenth . 


The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt cods 
are kept for the grain, and the reſt 
carefully wound; they are of different 
colours, but the moſt common are yel- 
low, orange- colour, ſea- green, ſome of 
a fleſh- colour, others of a ſulphur, and 
ſome white; but all the ſhades are loſt 
in dying and preparing the filk. To 
wind it off the cod two machines are 
neceſſary; the one a furnace, or cop- 
per, and the other a frame to draw the 
filk. When the copper has boiled, the 
winder throws in a handful or two of 
cods ; the whole is then ſtirred briſkly 


about with birchen rods, in the ſhape 
of 
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of bruſhes, and when the heat and agi- 
tation have looſened the ends of the 
ſilk, they are apt to catch at the rods ; 
they are then drawn out and joined ten, 
twelve, or fourteen together, and 
formed into threads, according to the 
ſize required for the work they are de- 
ſigned. When joined into two or three 
threads, they are paſſed into the holes 
of three iron rods, in front of the reel; 
upon the bobbins; they are then drawn 
to the reel, and faſtened to an arm of 
it, and the workman gives it a motion, 
by turning the handle, at the ſame 
time guides the threads and makes 
them as even as poſſible, Two work- 
men will ſpin and reel three pounds of 
ſilk in a day. As to the cods, after 
they are opened with ſciſſors, they are 
uſed in making artificial flowers. 


Having gone through the progreſs 
of winding the filk, I think it neceſſary 
D 2 to 
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to mention to you, that moſt of the 
{ilk woven in England is imported raw, 
the country being too cold to keep the 
worms in the open air, as is practiſed 


abroad; and to bring them up in the 


houſe would be attended with more 
trouble than the profits of the filk 
would balance. Some ladies keep 
worms for their amuſement, to have 
the pleaſure of witnefling their differ- 
ent changes; but it is what I do not 
wiſh you to do, as they make a great 
deal of dirt, and occaſion a great loſs 
of time. Thoſe who prepare the ilk 
for the weavers are called throwſters. 
The {ilk is worked with a ſhuttle on a 


loom, a machine which raiſes the - 


threads of the warp, iu order to throw 


the thoot and ſtrike it cloſe. Luſtrings 
and tafteties are worked in the manner 
of cloth ; but figured or ſtriped filks 
require a great deal more art ; but that 
I may not tire you, by dwelling too 

long 
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long on the ſame ſubject, J will defer 

faying any further on this till another 
opportunity, and proceed on our jour- 
ney to Sandwich, a cinque port, 70 
miles from London, whole chief trade 
is in malting and ſhipping. It ſupplies 
the nurſery-men of London with the 
greateſt part of their ſtock for kitchen 
gardens ; and the carrots of this town 
are reckoned the largeſt and fineſt in 


the iſland. 


The Ifle of Thanet is the moſt eaſt- 
ern point of the kingdom : it extends 
about nine miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
eight from north to ſouth. The places 
moſt worthy of notice in this ifland are 
Margate and Ramſgate ; the former is 
an the north ſide of the iſland, and is 
much frequented by the inhabitants of 
London and its vicinity, from whence 
it is 72 miles diftant, for the benefit 
of ſea-bathing. The trade of Ramſ- 
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cate is very inconſiderable; the diſ- 
tance from the capital the fame as Mar- 
cate, and is reſorted to for the fame 


 reafon. Deal is chiefly inhabited by 


{-a-faring people, and is 75 miles from 
London. Dover 1s 74 miles, and 1s a 
cinque port, fortified by a very ſtrong 
caſtle, from whence, on a clear day, 
the cliffs of Calais may be diſtinctly 
ſeen. Upon the rocks there grows a 
plant, called ſamphire, much valued ; 
which, when pickled, is fent to Lon- 
don, and ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
Folkſtone has ſeveral hundred fiſhing- 
boats continually employed in carrying 
fiſh to London, from whence it is 69 
miles. Hithe is at the ſame diſtance, 
and is remarkable for nothing but being 
one of the cinque ports. 


Romney Marſh is a tract of land, 
about twenty miles long, and eight 
wide, containing between 40 ond 

50,000 
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50,000 acres of land, of the richeſt 
paſture in England, where great quan- 
tities of ſheep, and herds of black cat- 
tle, are fed, which are ſent from dit- 
ferent parts: the ſheep excced in ſize 
thoſe of Leiceſterſhire and Lincoln- 
ſhire, and the oxen are the largeſt in 
England. The - Marth contains two 
towns, Old and New Romney.—You 
know how good and valuable ſheep are; 
the ſkin is of ſo much worth, that were 
the fleſh not eatable, they ſtyl would 
be much eſteemed ; for after the wool 
is taken from the ſkin, the laſt is fold 
to the curriers, and the wool diſpoſed 
of in pockets, according to its quality ; 
each fleece of which contains three dif- 
ferent ſorts; the firſt, called mother- 
wool, is that off the back and neck ; 
the ſecond, the wool of the tail and 
legs; the third, that of the breaſt and 
under the belly. When we come to 
the towns where the woolen manufac- 
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tures are carried on, I will then give 
you a progreſſive account of the manner 
in which it is employed, from the time 
it is taken from the animal to its being 
made into cloth. 


| Maria—You have often told us what 
valuable animals oxen are, and have 
often excited my curiofity by ſaying 
that there is no part of this creature but 
what is uſeful] ; as you have juſt men- 
tioned that thoſe of Romney-marſh are 
the largeſt in England, I think this a 
very good opportunity to beg you to 
explain to us the different things in 
which any part of them is uſed, and at 
the ſame time to give us ſome account 
of the animal itfelf. 


Aunt—Though that belongs more 
properly to natural hiſtory, yet it is not 
foreign to my deſign in the deſcriptions 
which I give you, as they are meant to 


point 
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point out to you the different ſources 
from which wealth ſprings, and how 
far human induſtry has exerted itſelf 
to find out the means of acquiring 1t. 
As the ox has been of uſe in ſeyeral in- 
ventions, I will mention ſome of its 
habits: the bull is naturally a fierce 
and terrible animal ; when angry he 
has an air of ſullen majeſty, and often 
tears up the ground with his feet and 
horns ; although he might be trained 
to labour, his obedience cannot be de- 
pended on; his ſleep is ſhort and flight; 
he wakes at the leaſt noiſe; as he 
generally lies on the left fide, the kid- 
neys of that fide are larger than the 
other. Thoſe of a reddiſh or black co- 
lour are moſt eſteemed. It has four 
ſtomachs, and eats very quick ; when 
the firſt 1s filled he lays down to ru- 
minate ; the ſecond ſtomach is a large 
bag, a continuation of the firſt, when 
the graſs has heen chewed over again, 
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it is reduced to a kind of marſh, like 
boiled ſpinage, and ſent into the third 
ſtomach where it digeſts, but not com- 
pletely till it comes to the fourth. The 
age of the animal is known by the teeth 
and horns ; at four years old the horns 
are ſmall pointed and ſmooth, and 
thickeſt near the head ; the next year 
the thick part is puſhed further from 
the head by a horny ring, which is 
ended by another freelling part; and 
every year that the ox Bes, the new 
ring grows from the baſe of the horn, ſo 
that his age is eaſily known by counting 
ſour years at the firſt ring, and then 
one for every ſucceeding; they generally 
live fourteen or fifteen years. You will 
ſce that I was not miſtaken when I told 
you that every part of this animal was 
uſeful. The cow you know is the female 
of the ſpecies; from her we have milk 
that makes butter, cheeſe, puddings and 
other articles of our food; and we ſhould 
find 
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find it very difficult to ſupply the want 
of it; the gives us calves likewiſe, thoſe 
when killed are excellent veal ; the far, 
blood, marrow, hide, hair, horns, hoofs, 
liver, gall, ſpleen, bones, and dung, 
have each their particular uſe in manu- 
facture, commerce, and medicine. The 
{kin when tanned and curried, ſerves 
for boots, ſhoes, and every other con- 
venience of life in which leather is 

employed. 


* 


Vellum is made of the thineſt calf- 
ſkin, Of the horns are made combs, 
boxes, handles for knives, and drinking 
veſſels; and when ſoftened by water, 
they form a tranſparent coat for the 
ſides of lauthorns ; the very duſt and 
filings of the horns are found ſerviceable 
in manuring cold lands; the matter they 
are formed on, (called the ſlough) when 
dry, makes walls and fences, which if 
kept from moiſture will laſt a long time: 
D 6 mixed 
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mixed with gravel it is excellent for 
mending roads, and a good manure; it 
is alſo employed in hardening and giving 
a proper temper to metal. The cut- 
tings, parings, and ſcraps of hides, are 
made into glue. The bones are uſed 
where ivory would be too expenſive ; by 
that means the common people are 
ſerved with many convemiencies at an 
eaſy rate; there is an oil extracted: from 
the bones uſed by coachmakers in dreſ- 


ſing and cleaning harneſs, and what- 
ever belongs to a coach; when calcined 


they are uſed in the ſmelting- trade. The 
blood is a good manure for fruit- trees, 
and is a principal ingredient in making 
Pruſſian blue. The ſinews are made 
into a kind of thread uſed by ſadlers in 


| ſewing. The hair is employed dif- 


ferent ways; that of the tail is mixed 
with horſes hair and fpun or wove into 
ropes; the ſhort hair ſerves to ſtuff 


faddles and feats of different kinds, 
mat- 
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trefles, &c. The fat, ſuet, and tallow, 
are made into candles, and are alſo uſed 
in refining ſalt. 


Maria — Vou have given us a very 
entertaining deſcription ; I ſhould never 
have imagined that the ox was uſeful in 
ſuch a diverſity of employments, and 
ſhall for the future ſet a great value on 
him. You ſaid that the parings of the 
hides, and ſcrapings were made into 
glue, be ſo good as to tell us how it is 
done, as I do not comprehend it. 


Aunt—The parings, &c. are ſoaked 
for two or three days in water and 
waſhed, then they are boiled to the 
thickneſs of a jelly ; this jelly 1s paſſed 
while hot through oſier baſkets, to part 
it from the ordures; when it has ſtood 
long enough for all the filth to ſettle at 
the bottom, it is then boiled a ſecond 
time, poured into flat frames, and left 

till 
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till it is pretty hard and ſolid, and then 
cut into ſquare pieces; it is afterwards 
dried in the wind in a coarſe net, and 
hung up in a ſtring that it may dry 
thoroughly. From Romney, the firſt 
towns we come to are Tenterden, 60; 
Cranbrook, 54; and Goudhurſt 43 miles 
from London : as they contain nothing 
to attract our attention, we will proceed 
to Tunbridge Wells. The town 1s 5 
miles from the wells, and 29 from Lon- 
don; they are much reſorted to by people 
of faſhion, which renders it a place of 
diverſion in ſummer a variety of little 
trifles are made 1n wood, called from the 
place Tunbridge-ware. At Sevenoaks, 
we ſhall take the road to Wrotham, the 
firſt 23, the other 25 miles from Lon- 
don. It is faid to have taken its name 
from an herb called wort that grows. in 
its neighbourhood. 'The road leads from 
thence to Malling, 29 miles from Lon- 
don, and from thence to Maidſtone ; the 

| chief 
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chief trade is in thread, made in great 
perfection, and hops, of which there 
are great plantations in the neighbour- 
hood. It is thought that London, from 
whence it 1s 36 miles, is ſupplied with 
more particulars than from any fingle 
market-town in England. From the 
Weald of Kent, which begins about ſix 
miles oft, they carry large Kentiſh Bul- 
locks, and great quantities of the largeſt 
timber for the king's dock-yards. From 
the country round the town are brought 
great quantities of corn, apples, and 
cherries ; likewiſe, a kind of paving- 
ſtone, about eight or ten inches ſquare, 
uſed in paving court-yards: here is, 
_ alſo, found a fine white ſand for the 
glaſs-houſes, eſteemed the beſt in Eng- 
land for melting into flint glaſs and 
looking-glaſs plates: it is alſo uſed in 
writing, and known by the name of 
filver ſand, —Aylesford is 34, Lenham, 

47, and 
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47, and Aſhford and Wye, 57 miles 
from London. 


We ſhall now return, and go north 
of the county on the Thames. Weſt 
of Graveſend 13 Dartford, 16 miles from 
London : the firſt paper-mill ever built 
in England was erected on the river 
Dart, which runs through this town 
and falls into the Thames: alſo, the 
firſt mill for ſplitting iron bars to make 
wire was built on this river. The town 
is full of inns. At Erith, on the bank 
of the Thames, are chalk-hills; from 
whence London, and the country round, 
and even Holland and Flanders, are 
ſupplied with lime, or chalk to make 
it, for which they have a very eaſy way 
of digging, in the following manner: 
as it is found on the ſides of hills, the 
workmen undermine them ſo far as ap- 
pears proper; they then dig a trench 
at the top, as far diſtant from the edge 


as 
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as the undermining goes at the bottom; 
this they fill with water, which ſoaks 
through in the ſpace of a night, and the 
whole flake falls down at once. In ſome 
parts of the kingdom, chalk is blown out 
of large pits in the hills by gunpowder, in 
others 15 lies deeper, and they are forced 
to dig for it a conſiderable depth, and 
draw 1t up in buckets. Chalk is of two 
kinds; hard and dry, or ſoft and unctu- 
cous: the hard fort is burnt into lime. 
Chalk is uſed in houſes for cleaning and 
poliſhing metalline or glaſs utenſils : in 
this caſe it is powdered and waſhed from 
the gritty matter it may contain, and 1s 
then called whiting. 


Woolwich is conſiderable for its ſhip- 
yard, 9 miles from London, and 6 miles 
from it is Greenwich : here is a beauti- 
ful hoſpital for aged, and diſabled ſea- 
men, with a handſome park; and alſo 
an obſervatory called Flamſted-houſe. 
Deptford is a mile nearer to London, it 

is 
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is only worth notice for its dock-yards. 
Bromley is 6 miles ſouth of Greenwich. 
The principal rivers of this county are 
the Thames, the Medway, the Stour, 
and the Darent. In this county are 
many woods of birchen, from whence 
the broom- makers in London are ſup- 
plied; here 1s alſo found woad, madder, 
and ſamphire, which are peculiar to 
this county. I have already mentioned 
the laſt. in ſpeaking of Dover. The 
Ifle of Shepey, has alſo a great number 
of marine plants that grow in the falt 
marſhes, which induce the curious in 
botany to viſit the ifland frequently in 
the midſt of ſummer when theſe plants 
are 1n perfection. 


Low/a—Explain to us the uſe of 
woad and madder. Though you have 
mentioned ſamphire, you have ſaid no- 
thing of its growth, nor of the uſe that 


is made of it. 


Lunt 


; 
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Aunt—There are two ſpecies of ſam- 
phire ; the principal is the common ma- 
ritime ſort ; the fruit is oval, has a fibrous 
penetrating root, the ſtalk riſes two feet 
high, the leaves conſiſt of many ſmall 
ſpear ſhaped lobs, with round yellow 
flowers; it grows naturally on the ſea 
coaſts among the gravel and rocks, the 
leaves are an excellent pickle uſed for 
ſauce, and are by many eaten raw in 
ſallads; it has a ſaltiſh reliſh, palatable 
and comfortable to the ſtomach ; it is 
very difficult to preferve in gardens. 
Madder is a long and ſmall root, re- 
markable for its = colour, the thickeſt 
part ſeldom exceeds the bigneſs of a 
gooſe quill; it has very little ſmell, 
but a remarkable taſte of ſweet and 
bitter, it is uſed in great quantities by 
the dyers for dying red, and other co- 
lours. Woad is uſed by dyers to give 
a blue colour; the ſeeds are ſown in 
the ſpring, the leaves reſemble thoſe of 

r1b-wort 
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rib-wozt plaintain; thefe plants have 
generally five crops of leaves every year; 
the firſt is the beſt, and the reſt in their 
order. 


When the leaves are ripe they are 
carried to a woad-mill to gr.nd ſmall, 
after they lay in heaps eight or ten days, 
and are then made into balls, and laid 
on hurdles in the ſhade to dry; they 
are then ground to powder, ſpread on a 
floor and watered, and leſt to ſmoke and 
heat till they become quite dry; it 
makes a very dcep blue, almoſt black, 
and is the baſe of fo many forts of co- 
lours, that the dyers have a ſcale by 
which they compoſe the ſeveral caſts of 
woad, from the brighteſt to the deepeſt. 
In the county of Kent are ſeveral war- 
rens of grey rabbits that ſupply the 
London market. We ſhall now enter 
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SOME of this county 1s that part of 
London, called Southwark, it ſupplies 
the town with herbs and fruits, efpe- 
cially waluuts, of wh there is a great 
quantity of trees in the county. Kew, 
and Richmond are 8 miles from town, 
and eſteemed the fineſt villages in Eng- 
land; in the firſt is the king's palace, 
and near it a fine park. K ingſton- upon- 
Thames carries on a conſiderable trade 
in corn, by the river, and is 14 miles 
from London. Croydon market 1s 
chiefly for oats and oatmeal ; conſider- 
able quantities of charcoal 1s made there 
and ſent to London; charcoal is made 
of wood, burnt to a certain degree, and 
then water is thrown on it to ſtop the 
fury of the fire; it is then turned and 
{pread till no more fire appears, then 
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ſhovelled in great heaps, and when cold 
put into facks. 


Ewell is 74, and Epſom 16 miles 
from London. The mineral ſalt of Epſom 
15 1n repute all over Europe. Leather- 
head is 19, Gatton 20, Bletchingly 21, 
and Rygate 22 miles from London; the 
three laſt ſend each two members to 
parliament. Darking is 24 miles from 
London. Chertſey, on the banks of the 
Thames, has by means of the river a 
good trade in malt ; it 15 19, and Wock- 
ing 28 miles from London. Farnham 
has one of the greateſt markets for 
wheat, oats, and rakes; in the kingdom; 
near the town great quantities of hops 
are cultivated ; " is 40 miles. from the 
metropolis. Guidlford is the county 
town on the river Wey ; a great deal of 
flour, and timber are ſent to London by 
it, at the diſtance of 30 miles. Here is 
a cloth manufacture, that was much 

more 


more con ſiderable formerly than at pre- 
ſent. Godalming has a woolen manu- 
facture of blue and mixed kerſeys, alto 
one of wove ſtokings; it is thought 
that the beſt whited brown paper is 
made here, as is alſo ſome peat ior firing. 
Liquorice grows near the town, which is 
34 miles from London. Haſelmere is on 
the confines of the county, 41 miles 
from London; near this town there is a 
great deal of iron ore, and ſome marble 
quarries; likewiſe fine fuller's earth. 
— The rivers of this county are the 
Thames, the Mole, the Wey, and the 
Wandle. From Hafelmere we cnter 
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PURSUING the great road we 
come to the following towns, Medhurſt 
55; Petworth, 48 ; Cuckficld, 42; Horſ- 
ham, 36; and eaſt Grinſted, 29 miles 
from London; they contain nothing 

| worthy 
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worthy of notice, therefore I mention 
them all together. Rye is a large ſea - 


port, 68 miles from London, whoſe 


trade is chiefly in hops, timber, wool, 


fiſh, cannon, chimney backs, kettles, 


and various other articles made of iron, 
as this county abounds in iron mines. 
At Bakely, 4 miles from the town, and 
at Breed, 5 mules ſouth of it, are iron 
works, where all the caſt-iron that is 


ſold at Rye comes from. Winchelſea 


was formerly a place of great trade, but 
is of no note at preſent ; it is 71 miles 
from London. Haſtings 1s one of the 
cinque ports, 62 miles from the metro- 
polis; the inhabitants are chiefly em- 


ployed in the fiſhing trade. Battel is 


noted for making the beſt gunpowder 
in Europe; the diſtance from the capital 
is 56 miles. Hailsham is 53, Peven- 
ſea Eaſt Bourne 65, and Seaford 59 
miles from London ; the laſt mentioned 
town is noted for a little bird, called the 

wheat- ear, 
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wheat-ear, no bigger than a lark, and 
much valued; which is caught by dig- 
ging a hole in the ground, into which a 
ſnare of horſe hair is put, and the hole 
almoſt covered with turf, the grafs-ſide 
being turned downwards : the birds are 
ſo timid, that even the ſhadow of a 
cloud will frighten them into theſe cavi- 
ties; and they are ſo very fat, that when 
caught, they cannot be eaſily carried to 
any conſiderable diſtance. Newhaven 
15 57 miles from London. Brighthelm- 
ſtone, 58, is a place of faſhionable retort 
for bathing, and drinking the waters, 
from whence packet-boats go to Nor- 
mandy in France. Lewes is one of the 
largeſt and moſt populous towns in the 
county; the Ouſe runs through it; on 
the river were ſeveral iron furnaces for 
caſting cannon, and other articles in the 
iron trade : it is a place of great com- 
merce, ſituated 51 miles from Lon- 
don. At Newſhoreham, diſtant from 
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the metropolis 56 miles, great numbers 
of ſhips are built, both for war, and 
trade, Steyning 15 50; Bramber, 51; 
and Arundel, 56 miles from London. 
Chicheſter is a biſhop's ſee, and conſe- 
quently a city, 63 miles from the ca- 
pital ; the inhabitants make great quan- 
tities of malt, but their chief manu- 
facture is that of making needles, the 
art of which couſiſts in the juſt temper 
ot the ſteel, drawn by a machine to a 
wire of the ſize the needles intended to 
be, which is then cut into lengths, the 
eye ſtruck with an inſtrument for that 
purpoſe, and the point filed down. 


The north part of this county 1s co- 
vered with wood, with which it ſup- 
plies the dock-yards belonging to the 
navy with timber; and with the ſmall 
branches great quantities of charcoal are 
made. Quarries of ſtone are very com- 
mon in this county; as is another pro- 
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duction of the earth. called tale; a foſſil 


of which there are different kinds, uſed 
m ſome arts and manufactures. 


Maria Before we quit this county 
you will favour us with a deſcription of 
the iron mines, and the manner that 
iron is wrought into bars, as I know 
uothing of the ſtate in which it is found, 


nor concerning the manufacturing of it. 


Aunt—Tron is found in ore, mixed in 
the mines with different ſubſtances, ſuch 
as earth, ſalt, ſulphur, &c. all together. 
When we come to a diſcription of 
Cornwall, Iwill give you an account of 
the mines, and the manner of working 
them; I ſhall paſs over it now, to avoid 
a repetition of the fame thing; but will 
give you here an idea of the operation 
that the ore undergoes after it 15 brought 
out of the mine: the firſt is calcining, 
that is purifying it by fire, which is done 

in 
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in kilns, filled to the top with coals and 
ore, in layers one above another; a fire 
15 lit at the bottom that burns till the 
coals are conſumed, which is then re- 
newed with ore and coals as at the firſt : 
this 15 done without melting the metal, 
and ſerves to conſume the drofly parts 
of it; and alto ſupplies the beating and 
waſhing, that 1s uſed 1n other metals, 
after it is carried to 15 furnace, a large 


place, about eight yafds ſquare on the 


outſide : behind it are fixed two huge 


pair of bellows, the noſes of which meet 


at a little hole near the bottom, and are 
compreſled together by certain buttons, 
fixed on the middle of a large wheel, 
turned by water; then the furnace is 
filled with the ore and charcoal, and the 


tire well kindled, the metal melts, and 


trickles down into receivers, placed at 
the bottom : at the mouth of the furnace 
lies a large bed of fand furrowed, in the 
ſhane rhe *-on is to be caſt, When the 

furnace 
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furnace is once at work, it is kept con- 
ſtantly employed. for months together, 
without the fire ever being ſuftered to 


go out day or night. 


The Rivers of this county are the 
Avon, the Ouſe, the Adur, the Rother, 
and the Lavant. From Chicheſter we 
ſhall enter 


HAMPSHIRE. 


THE firſt town we come to is Ha- 
vant, on the very edge of the county, 
65 miles from London, On the north- 
eaſt fide of the county is Peters field, 55; 
Alresford, 60; Alton, 50; and Odiam 
41 miles from the metropolis : I men- 
tion them together, as they contain no- 
thing to attract our curioſity. The 
next town is Baſingſtoke, where there 
is a manufacture of drugget and thal- 
loons, and a conſiderable trade in malt. 
E 3 It 
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It is 48, and Kingclear, the next town, 
52 miles from London. Whitchurch 
13 60 miles from the metropolis, whoſe 
chiof trade is in ſerge, (halloon, aud 
other articles of the woolen manufac- 
ture. Though great quantities of malt 
are made at Andover, yet its principal 
manufacture is ſhalloon ; the diſtance 
trom London is 66 miles, aad Stock- 
bridge, 68. 


Wincheſter is a biſhop's ſee, 66 miles 
from London; in the eity is a moft 
magnificent building, called the Hof- 

pital of the Holy Croſs. Romſey, 78 
miles from the metropolis, is chiefly 
inhabited by clothiers: there is a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of ſhalloon, called 
rattinets, which employs a great num- 
ber of hands. Waltham is 72 miles 
from London, and Farnham 65. The 
next place of note is Portſmouth, one 
of the principal harbours in England 
for 
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for laying up the royal navy. There 
is a fins yard, full of all manner of 
ſtores, both for fitting out, and repair- 
ing ſhips; the rope-houſe is one con- 
tinued room of 170 feet long: the 
largeſt cables are made here, which 
require a hundred men to work one of 
them, and the labour is ſo hard that 
they can only work four hours a day. 
You know that cables ſerve to keep 
ſhips at anchor : every ſhip has three ; 
the chief cable, the common cable, and 
the cable : every cable of what- 
ever th is compoſed of three 
ſtrands ; every ſtrand of three ropes ; 
and every rope of three twiſts : the 
twiſt is made of more or leſs threads, 
according as the cable is to be, thick 
or thin. Goſport i is ſituated oppoſite to 
Portſmouth, on the other ſide of the 
mouth of the harbour, and is a place 
of great trade, 74 miles from London. 


E 4 To 
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To the eaſt of Portſmouth are two 
ſmall iſlands, Hatting and Thorney ; 
each has a pariſh church, and the in- 
habitants are employed in making ſalt. 
Southampton is ſituated on an arm of 
the ſea, 78 miles from London; is the 
county town, and has a very fine ſtreet 
ending in a quay. The nobiltty reſort 
here in the ſummer months for the 
advantage of ſea-bathing. The poor 
boys of this town, belonging to Saint 
John's hoſpital, are all inſtructed in 
the woolen manufacture. Fording- 
bridge is 85, and Ringwood 96 miles 
from London : the laſt has manufac- 
tures of drugget, narrow cloth, ſtock- 
ings, and leather. Chriſtchurch has 
manufactures of filk , ſtockings and 
gloves: it is 101 miles from London. 
Between this and Southampton bay lies 
the New Foreſt, at leaft 4o miles in 
circumference, which furniſhes a great 

deal 
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deal of timber, eſpecially oak, to build 
ſhips. 


Limington is 95 miles from London. 
About half a mile from the town are 
falt-works ; and what is made there is 
reckoned the beſt in England for cu- 
ring fiſh and falting meat. The man- 
ner in which falt is made 1s this : that 
called bay-falt is made by pits, dug in 
the ground, and filled with fea-water, 
which evaporates by the rays of the 
fun, and when wholly exhaled by the 
force of the fun and air, the ſalt is left 
at the bottom of the pit in a hard cruſt. 
But, as this falt takes a length of time 
to make, there 1s little of it made in 
compariſon to, that made by boiling, 
which is the common falt. This is 
made in a faltern, or boiling-houſe, 
wherein is a furnace and two large iron 
pans, ſupported at the bottom by ſtrong- 
iron bars; the pans are filled with ſca- 

| S water, 
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water, and a large fire is lighted in the 
furnace; they then take either the 
whites of eggs, or the blood of oxen or 
theep, and mix it with ſea- water, and 
throw 1t into the pan before it boils, to 
clarify the water ; they ſtir it about 
with a rake, and keep ſkimming it as 
the fcum riſes ; after it has boiled about 
tour hours, the pan is filled a ſecond 
time; then the ſcrach pans are taken 
out and emptied of a white powder, 
and put in again. After the ſecond 
filling, it boils ten or twelve hours lon- 
ger, and when the water is evaporated 
the ſalt lies nearly dry at the bottom, 
which is raked to one ſide of the baſe 
to drain from the brine, and then put 
into barrows and carried to the ſtore- 
houle, and dchvered to proper officers. 
It generally takes twenty-four hours in 
making: when it is at the ſtore-houſe, 
it is put into drabs, like horſes ſtalls, 
with a fliding board, in which the falt 


remains 


—— 
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remains three or four days, till it is 
thoroughly dry, by the brine running 
from it. The great quantity that is 
made and conſumed, makes it a very 
profitable article of trade. 


We ſhall croſs over to the Iſſe of 
Wight, whoſe greateſt extent from 
caſt to weſt is 20 mules; 12 from north 
to ſouth; and 60 in circumference. 
Newport is the principal town on the 
iſland, 92 miles from London. Eaſt 
and Weſt-Cowes are pretty towns, 4 
miles from Newport, and 37 from Lon- 
don: they have a good trade, and ſe- 
veral rich merchants. Yarmouth is 


100 miles from the metropolis. It is 


ſaid that the ſheep and hogs of Hamp- 
ſhire excel all others in England; both 
the wool and the fleſh of the ſheep are 
remarkably fine. This county has alto 
the beſt and worſt honcy in England; 
that of the champain is eſteemed the 

E 6 bett, 
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beſt, and that from the heaths is reckon- 
ed the worſt. 


The principal rivers are the Avon, 
the Teſe, and the Itching. - We fhall 
now croſs the Avon, and enter 


DORSETSHIRE. 


THE firſt town we come to is Pool, 


1 miles from London: the inhabi- 


tants carry on a great trade to New- 
foundland, the Weſt-Indies, and other 


parts. Here 1s great plenty of excellent 


fiſh, eſpecially mackerel. Oyſters are 
pickled, barrelled, and ſent to Spain, 
Italy, the Weſt-Indies, and other parts. 
Great quantities of Purbeck ſtone are 
likewiſe exported from hence for build- 
ing. Near this ton is tobacco-pipe 


clay, a very fine earth, which is moiſt- 


enced and formed on a mould, and * 
dricd and baked in a furnace. FE: 435 
=== 
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The principal trade of Wareham is 
in tobacco- pipe clay, of which the beſt 
in Great Britain is dug out of an emi- 
nence in the neighbourhood, called 
Hunger-hill ; the foil about produces 
a great quantity of garlic : the diſtance 
from London is 109 miles. Wey- 
mouth has a conſiderable trade in the 
Newfoundland fiſhery ; and the wine 
trade is alſo very great: it is 132 miles 
from the metropolis. Melcomb Regis 
is at the fame diſtance. Abbotſbury is 
within half a mile of the ſea, The 
principal buſineſs of the inhabitants of 
Dorcheſter is breeding ſheep, of which 
are no leſs than 600,000 fed within fix 
males of the town ; and the ewes ge- 
nerally bring two lambs. The ſerge 
manufacture is much decayed here; but 
the beer of this town ſtill retains its 

wonted reputation, having for many 
years been famous for its excellence, 
| 1 quantities of which are ſent to 
the 
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10, and Bere Regis, 115 mules from 
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the metropolis, from whence it is 122 
miles. Frampton 1s four miles from 
Dorcheſter. Bridport is 139; Bemis- 
ter, 141; and Everſhot, 130 miles 
from London. Cerne Abbey is 124 ; 
and Sherborne, 118 miles from the 
metropolis. The chief manufactures of 
this town are haberdaſhery, buttons, 
and bone lace : here is alſo a filk mill, 
which employs a number of hands. 


Middleton, or Milton Abbey, is 123; 
Sturminſter and Stalbridge, beth 111; 
and Shafteſbury, 102 miles from Lon- 
don. Sturminſter has a conſiderable 
manufacture of fwan-ſkin, barze, and 
coarſe blanketing, which employ in 
{pinning the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages. At Blandford, the 
principal traders are clothiers and malt- 
{ters ; beſides which, there is a manu- 
facture of ſhirt-buttons. This town is 


the 
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the capital. Wimborne is 103, and 
Cranborne, 94 miles from London. 


The iflands belonging to this county 
are Purbeck and Portland Ifle, both of 
which contain fine quarries of ſtone for 
building; the fineſt is called after the 
name of the place where it is found, 
Portland ſtone : here is alſo a {tone uſed 
in making what is called plaiſter of Pa- 
ris. Great plenty of marble is in theſe 
iſlands, and an article of conſiderable 
trade to the inhabitants. The wool of 
the ſheep of this county is reckoned 
ſuperior to others, and is much fought 
after by the clothiers. 


The principal rivers of Dorſetſhire, 
are the Stour, the Froom, the Piddle, 
the Liddon, the Dereliſh, and the Al- 
len. From Cranborne we thall enter 


WILTSHIRE. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

THE firſt place we come to, is the 
city of Saliſbury, a biſhop's ſee, 82 
miles from London, where are manu- 
factures of flannek, druggets, and the 
cloths, called Saliſbury whates : alſo, a 
manufacture of ſciſſors, and bone lace, 
(a name given to coarſe, common Jace.) 
Saliſbury Plain is near 50 miles in 
length, from eaſt to weſt; and in forme 
places from 35 to 40 in breadth, from 
north to ſouth. The greateſt curioſity . 
of the kind in England 1s on this plain, 
called Stonehenge, a noble monument 
of antiquity, ſuppoſed to have been a 
temple of the ancient druids. To the 
ſouth-eaſt of Saliſbury is Downton, 82; 
and to the north is Old Sarum, at the 
ſame diſtance from London. Wilton 
is the county town, 85 miles from 
the metropolis, where is one of the 

moſt 
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moſt magnificent ſeats in England, be- 
longing to the Earl of Pembroke. In 
this town is a great manufacture of 
carpets, called from the name of the 
town, Wilton carpets, of which you 
are both admurers. 


Maria That is very true; but it is 
with that, as with many other things 
I admire, without comprehending the 
manner in which they are made; 
therefore you will be ſa good as to ex- 
plain it to us, and the manner the dif- 
ferent patterns are drawn, as I cannot 
imagine what gives them that pleaſing 
roughneſs and brilliancy. 


Aunt—They are wrought on a loom: 
the warp is fixed in the fame manner 


as for cloth or hnen ; but, before the 
weaver begins to throw his ſhuttle, to 
make the woof, the deſign for the pat- 
tern of flowers or ornaments intended, 

muſt 
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muſt be,drawn on a paper full of lines, 
croſſways, to imitate the threads of the 
warp and woof; then the deſign 1s 
made and coloured ; after which, a 
workman lays it on the warp, by faſt- 
ening a number ot packthreads thereto, 
which anſwer to the lines drawn on the 
paper: theſe threads are fo diſpoſed as 
as to riſe the parts of the warp, to 


which they are faſtened, and ſhow the 


workman what coloured worſted he 
muſt put into the eye of his ſhuttle for 
woof; then the defign is laid on the 
fimbolt and read, chat is, little ſtrings 
are faſtened to packthreads to raiſe the 
threads named, which are on the fide 
of the loom the men work : thoſe lit- 
tle ſtrings with flip knots drop to the 
bottom of the ſimbolt ; and when the 
deſign is finiſhed, they have nothing to 
do but to raiſe them again, and conti- 


nue in that manner to the end of the 


piece. When the weaving part of the 
+; ial work 


: 
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work begins, the workmen have braſs 
or ſteel rods, which they lay acroſs the 
warp, and paſs the ſhuttle, ſtrike the 
bottom to tighten the threads of the 
woof, and then, with a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, like a knife, drawn acroſs the 
loom, cuts out the rod that was worked 
in; and by that means raiſes the worſ- 
ted iu the manner ſeen in the Wilton 


carpets. 
Leaving Walton, on the other fide 


Marlborough, 75; Auburn, 73; 
Swindon, 84; Highworth, 77; and 
Cricklade, 83 miles from London. 
Wotton-Baſlet has a ſmall manufacture 
of cloth ; the diſtance from London, 
87 miles, and Malmſbury is 95. Calne 
and Chippenham have both a ſmall 
manufacture of cloth ; the firſt 87, and 


the 2 94 miles from the metropolis. 


Corſham 


of the Avon, is Ameſbury, 79: Lud» 
gerſhall, 75; Great Bedwin, 71: 


Corſham is 97 miles from London. 
Devizes is a place of good trade, hav- 
ing ſeveral woolen manufactures, par- 
ticularly druggets; and a conſiderable 
trade in malt, 89 miles from the capi 
tal. At Bradford there is a confiderable 
manufacture of broad cloth; likewiſe, 
one at Trowbridge and Weſtbury. 
This laſt has alſo a conſiderable market 
Yor corn. Trowbridge is 99, and the 
other two towas are each 102 miles 
from the metropolis. Lavington, 88 
miles from London, has a good corn 
market. Warminſter is one of the 
largeſt corn markets, and has the 
greateſt trade in malt of any town in 
the weſt of England ; the inhabitants 
alſo deal largely in wool, cloth, and 
cheeſe. It is 97 miles from the metro- 
polis, and Heyteſbury 93. Hindon has 
a manufacture of fine twiſt ; and Mere 
is a conſiderable ſtaple for wool : the 
1 *. | E 151: hid -- 
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firſt 97, and the other 102 miles from 
London. ; 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Thames, (under the name of 
Ilſis,) the upper and lower Avon, the 
Kennit, the Bourne, the Willey, and 
the Nedder. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
FROM Mere we thall enter tllis 


county, renowned all over Europe ſor 
the two moſt celebrated mineral waters 
in the kingdom, thoſe of Bath and 
Briſtol, beſides others of different kinds. 
The air of this county is reckoned the 
mildeſt in England, and in general 
very healthy, eſpecially on the hills, 
where it is exceedingly fine. 


The firſt town we come to is Frome, 
104 miles from London, on the eaſt 
part 
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part of the Mendip-hills, whoſe trade 
is ſo great in the woolen manufactures, 
that cloth is ſent from it every year to 
the amount of ſeven hundred thoufand 
pounds. This town is noted too for 
exccllent beer, ſo fine as to be often 
prefered to other liquors. Phillip Nor- 
ton is at the {ame diſtance from Lon- 


don as Frome. 


Bath 1s one of the moſt celebrated 
cities in England, on account of its 
f mineral waters, whoſe efficacy is well 
1 | known. For regularity and magnifi- 
| cence, this city ſurpaſſes all others in 

England, as nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the buildings, rooms, and 

: other public places : the diſtance from 
18 London 108 miles. Pensford is weſt 
if * Bath, and Cainſham north-weſt : 

the chief trade of the inhabitants of the 
latter town is making malt : the firſt is 
: ſituated 
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ſituated at the diſtance of 118, and the 
ocher 11 5 nules from London. 


Briſtol is a city 7 miles round, and 
the largeſt for trade in England, ex- 
cept London, from whence it FO 117 
miles. The ſituation of Briſtol, on the 
weſtern coaſt, contributes greatly to 
its foreign trade: conſiderable manu- 
factures of woolen ſtutfs, paricularly 
ca italyons, are carried on here. In th:3 
city are no lets than fifteen glaſs-houſes, 
where drinking claſſes, bottles, and 
plates for looKing-glafles are made. On 


the beach of the channel is found a fea 


plant, called laver, ſaid to be found no 
where elſe in the kingdom, of which 
the inhabitants make cakes, reckoned 
very wholetome and nouriſhing food, 
and fell a great quantity of them. 


Maria—l am delighted that we are 
come to a place where glaſs is made! 


Lan 


as 
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as you are about to tell us the manner 
in which it 1s done, and how looking- 
glaſſes are made, pray go on, I am all 
atteation, and will not interrupt you. 


Aunt—Glaſs 1s a compolition, pro- 
duced from falt and ſand, or ſtone by 
fire : when theſe are calcined together, 
they are called frit; the ſalt is pro- 
duced from a kind of aſhes, called pol- 
verine, imported trom abroad ; and 
ſometimes it is made from a ſea- plant, 
called kelp; the aſhes are made of a 
vegetable, growing in great abundance 
in the country, called kali, and ſome- 
times ſalt-wort, and alto glaſs weed, 
from the uſe made of its aſhes. From 
Maidſtone in Kent, the glaſs-houſes are 
furniſhed with white ſand for cryſtal- 
glaſs, and with coarſer for green glaſs. 
There are three ſorts of furnaces uſed 
in making glaſs; the one to prepare 
the frit is called calcar ; this furnace is 

made 
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made like an oven, ten feet long, ſeven 
broad at the wideſt part, and two feet 
in depth: on one of the ſides there is a 
trench, fix inches fquare, ſeparated 
from the furnace at the mouth by 
bricks; into this trench ſea-coal is 
put; the flame is carried into every 
part of the calcar, and reverberated 
from the roof upon the frit ; over the 
furface of which the ſmoak flies very 
black, and comes out at the mouth of 
the furnace ; the coals burn in iron 
grates and the aſhes fall through. 
When the firſt is ſufficiently calcined, 
which takes about ſix hours, it is taken 
out of the calcar, and laid in a dry place, 
free from duſt, and is not uſed till three 
or four months after, The ſecond fur- 
nace is to work the glaſs : the frit is ſet 
in pots in the furnace, with a proper 
quantity of iron ore, called manganeſe, 
mixed with it, to clear away the green 

ith colour from the white glaſs, while 

F in 
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in fuſion. The working furnace is 
three yards round, and two high, di- 
vided into three parts, each of which 
is vaulted; the lower part is where the 
fire is kept, and that never ſuffered to 
go out. The flames paſs into the ſe- 
cond partition through holes made in 
the top of the firſt, and reverberate 
into the pots filled with the frit, the 
number of which are always double, 
that of the holes or mouths. Each 
workman has two pots, one to work 
out of, and another to refine the metal 
in; which is taken out of the pots, 
through the working holes, by dipping 
a blowing pipe, and turning it about in 
it, to which the metal fixes. This is 
repeated four times, each time rolling 
the end of the inſtrument, with the 
metal on it, on a piece of iron, over 
which is a veſſel of water to cool the 
metal; the workman then blows it 
gently with his mouth through the 


iron 
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iron tube, till it expands like a bladder, 
when he rolls it on a marble ſtone to 
poliſh it, and then cuts it off at the 
neck from the flow ing pipe, healed and 
put into a pliable ſtate ; then pierced 
with an iron inſtrument, without 
breaking, and brought to the ſhape it 
is deſigned to be, by being turned 
quickly about in a circular motion: if 
there are any ſuperfluities they are cut 
off, as the glaſs is ſoft and flexible till 
it becomes cool. It is now put into a 
third furnace, called the leer, to cool, 
made like a tower, into which the 


flames aſcend. This furnace hath two 


mouths, through which the glaſſes are 
put with a fork, and ſet on a floor, and 
drawn out in pans to. cool by degrees: 
when taken out from it entirely they 
are fit for uſe, 


Looking-zlafs plates are made of the 
ſame frit ; only when it is taken out of 
2 the 
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the furnace it is in a ciſtern, drawn out 
by means of iron chains, on a carriage. 
They have a frame the ſize the plate is 
to be of, the bottom of the ciſtern is 
then ſlipt out, and the matter ruſhes 
on the frame, or table, and as it cools 
is reduced by a roller to its proper 
thickneſs, which is done in a minute; 
it is then removed into a cooling fur- 
nace, for the ſpace of ten days, and 
when taken out, is fit tor grinding and 
poliſhing. To grind glaſſes, they are 
laid on a large flat ſtone table, over that 
another glaſs, not ſo large as the one 
to be ground, is put ſo as to ſlide over 
it, which is cemented to a wooden 
plank ; the whole is covered with a 
wheel, that is pulled backwards and 
forwards, and ſometimes turned round ; 
during which the workmen keep pour- 
ing ſand and water over it, till it attaigs 
that degree of poliſh and ſmoothnets 
necellary ; this 1s a very fatigueing 
work : 
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work : the poliſher then, with tripoly 
ſtone and emery, brings it to a perfect 
evenneſs and luſtre. After it is made 
wto a looking-glaſs, by filvering it. 
the plate is laid on a plain, with an 
edge round it, and covered over with 
a thin ſheet of leaf lead, over which 
is poured quickſilver, till the lead is 
completely covered; weights are then 
laid on the whole for a few days, after 
which the lead and quickſilver are faſ- 
tened to the glaſs; though ſhould there 
be the leaſt crack or flaw in the ſilver- 
ing, it cannot be mended, but muſt 
be all done over again. 


I could greatly enlarge on this ſub- 

ject, but, I preſume, what I have al- 
Rady advanced is ſufficient to give you 
a diſtinct idea of the whole; but if you 
are deſirous of knowing more about it, 
we ſhall go to a glaſs-houſe and ſee the 
men work. I ſee you are delighted 
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with the propoſal; in the mean time 
we will continue our journey on our 
maps; and don't you think it a very 
pleaſing way of travelling, without 
fatigueing ourſelves. We were at 
Briſtol, whoſe mineral waters are as 
jattly celebrated as, but entirely differ- 
trom, thote of Bath. The foreign trade 
of this city is to the Welt Indies, At- 
rica, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic 
ſeas ; the trade to Ireland is alſo very 
conſiderable, and one of the principal 
articles of it is hard white ſoap, of 
which great quantities are made. 


The next town of note is Wrington, 
whoſe trade 15 chiefly owing to its 
ſituation, as the neighbouring foil pro- 
duces the principal articles of its com- 
merce, the chief of which is lapis cali- 
minaris, found lying near the ſurface 
of the earth, and the earth where it 
lies is yellow or black, but the calamine 

itſelf 
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itſelf is of different colours, white, red- 
diſh, grey, and blackiſh, which is ac- 
counted the beſt, uſed for the purpoſe 
of changing copper into braſs ; it is alſo 
uſeful in medicine, and much eſteemed 
in all diſorders of the eyes. Near this 
town is dug a red bole, called both 
redding and ruddle, which is diſtributed 
all over Zngiand for marking ſheep and 
other uſes. In this neighbourhood 
alto abundance of hazels grow, which 
is a contiderable article of trade to the 
inhabitants, and are uted in the woolen 
manutactories : the town is 129 miles 
from London. Axbridge 1s 135 mules 
from the metropolis : the inhabitants 
employ themſelves in the culture of 
hazel, which grows in great abundance 
in the neighbouring fields. Chewton 
is 121 miles from London. Wells is 
a ſmall, clean, well-built city, 120 
miles from London, where ſome bone 
(that is courſe) lace is made, and the 
1 =. 
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poor are chiefly employed in knitting 
ſtockings. This city is ſitu ated among 
the Mendip hills, a tract of mountains, 
the moſt famous in England for lead 
and coal mines, and are of a very great 
extent, both in length and breadth. 
When we come to Cornwall, I thall give 
vou a deſcription of the mines, and the 
matiner in which they are wrought, 


- and therefore will not enter into an 


account of them at this place. The 
lead of thoſe hills is not fo ſoft or pliant, 
nor fo eaſy to melt as that of other 
mines ; it 1s generally exported, and 
employed in caſting bullets and tmall 
ſhot. Shepton Mallet is ſituated among 
the hills, 115 miles from London : 
ſome of the inhabitants are conſiderable 
clothiers. Glaſtenbury is the ſouthern 
boundaries of the hills, almoſt encom- 
paſſed by rivers. Woad and apples 
abound in theſe parts. This town, 126 
miles from London, was formerly fa- 


mous 
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mous for an abbey, the richeſt in the 
world. Bruton is 114 miles from the 
metropolis. Caſtlecarey, 117 miles 
from London, is a place of trade in 
the woolen manufactures, and is of 
ſome note for its mineral waters. 
Wincanton is 112, and Milbornport 
115 miles from London. Yeovil is 
123 miles from the capital; the mar- 
kets for corn, cheeſe, hemp, flax, linen, 
fail-cloth, &c. are very conſiderable 
here, and the inhabitants are reckoned 
very induſtrious, Crewkerne is 130, 
Chard, 141; South Petherton, 134 ; 
cheſter, 128; Langport, 130; So- 
merton, 128; and Bridgwater, 142 
miles from London. Bridgwater is a 
very conſiderable town and port, ſitu- 
ated on the river Parret. Huntſpill is 
147; North Stowey, 150; Stokego- 
mer, 152; Dunſter, 162; and Wat- 
chet, 158 miles from London: the 
inhabitants fetch great quantities of 

Fs pebbles 
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pebbles from the coaſt, and burn them 
into lime, both for building their houſes 
and manuring their lands: on the cliffs 
is found abundance of alabaſter, which 
is ſent to Briſtol in great quantities; 
and they alſo burn ſea-weed to ſupply 
the glaſs-houſes of that city. Mine- 
head has the ſafeſt harbour on this ſide 
of the channel ; its chief trade is with 
Ireland, and is 166 miles, and Porlock, 
172 from London. Dulverton is a 
pretty town ; 1n the neighbourhood are 
ind mines, the ore of which is reck- 
oned harder than that of the Mendip- 
Bills; the diſtance from London is 169 
miles. Wivelſcomb is 158, and Taun- 
ton, 146 miles from the metropolis. 
This is a place of conſiderable trade, 
with a large manufacture of ſerge, du- 
roys, fagathees, ſhalloons, and other 
articles of the woolen branch. About 
thirty miles round the town is a large, 
rich, fruitful tract of land, called 
Taunton 
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Taunton Dean, which is very fertile. 
Wellington is 152; IIminſter, 143; 
and North Curry, 138 miles from Lon- 
don. — The principal rivers of this coun- 
ty are the Avon, the . and the 
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We enter this county from Welling - 
ton, and come to Columpton, where 
there 1s a confiderable woollen manu- 
facture, 164 miles from London. 
Bradninch is 167 from the metropolis ; 
and Honiton, 157 ; the inhabitants fend 
great quantities of lace (the chief ar- 
ticle of trade here) to London. Ax- 
minſter has a ſmall trade in druggets, 
kerſies, and other articles of the woolen 
manufactures, and is 145 miles; Autry, 
150; Culliton, 153; and Sidmouth, 
191 miles from London. Sidmouth is 
one of the principal fiſhing towns in the 

F.0 county 
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county. Topſham is 171 miles from 
the metropolis. Exeter is a biſhop's ſee; 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade, 
having large manufactures of woolen 
cloth, ſerge, &c. and all along the water 
ſide, are a great number of tenters to 
{tretch the cloth on. The weekly 
markets are conſiderable ; and the year- 
ly returns for the manufactures are com- 
pated at ſix hundred thouſand pounds: 
here is alſo a manufacture of porcelain ; 
as you've not yet ſeen any of the kind, I 
will give you ſome account of it. The 
principal ingredients that porcelain is 
made with, are called kaolin, and pe- 
tuuce; the firſt is a kind of a foſſil, and 
the other 1s a coarſe kind of flint, which 
are reduced to a powder, and made into 
a paſte with water. Oil of lime is an- 
other ingredient, and that which gives 
the porcelain all its luſtre. The bardeſt 
part of the work is that of kneading the 
two earths together, which is done till 
| they 
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they are well mixed, and grown hard, 
by the workmen's trampling them con-' 
tinually under their feet. The porce- 
lain 1s formed either in a mould, or on 
the wheel. After it is painted, poliſhed, 
and varniſhed, it is carried to the oven: 
of thoſe there are two kinds ; the large 
one, for ſuch pieces as are only brought 
to the fire once, and the ſmall ones for 
ſuch as require double baking. The 
time that it remains in the furnace de- 
pends on the fineneſs of the ware: it is 


heated during a day and night, and if the g 
pieces are ſmall that are in it, ſuch as j 
cups, &c. they are taken out twelve or i 


fifteen hours after the fire is extinct; 
but if large pieces, they remain two gr, 
three days after. 


On leaving Exeter, we come to 
Moreton, 184 miles from London ; then 
to Chudleigh, 183 miles; Newton- 
Buthel, 188 ; and Aſhberton, 199 miles 

from 
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from the metropolis. Here 1s a manu- 
facture of ſerge, and in the neighbour- 
hood are mines of tin and copper. From 
this town there is a road to Brent, 199 
miles from the metropolis; and from 
thence to Totnefs, 196; and then to 
Dartmouth, 204 miles from London. 
'Fhis 1s a place of great trade, and has a 
good harbour ; the pilchard fiſhery 1s 
very confiderable here. The next town 
on the coaſt is Dodbrook, 220 miles 
from London. Kingsbridge, though 
but a ſmall town, has a conſiderable 
market for fat and lean cattle. This 
town is 219 miles, and Modbury, famed 
for its fine ale, and ſerge making, is 
208 miles from the metropolis; and 
Plymton is at che ſame diſtance. 


Plymouth, 215 miles from London, 

15 one of the chief magazines for ſea 
ſtores of every kind in the kingdom, 
aud is a very ſtrong fortification ; the 
Inha- 
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inhabitants have a very good trade. To 
the north of Plymouth is a mountainous 
tract of land, 20 miles long and 14 
broad, called Dartmoor-Foreſt, where 
near an hundred thouſand ſheep feed all 
the ſummer, beſides other cattle. Be- 
realſton is 212 miles from London. 
Taviſtock, 203; Chegford, 187; Lyt- 
ton, 210; Okehampton, 193; Hather- 
ly, 201; Houlſworthy, 215; and 
Sheepwaſh, 208 miles from the metro- 
polis: as there is nothing in thoſe towns 
intereſting to our plan, we will pro- 
ceed on to Torrington, a rich and po- 
polous place, the inhabitants of which 
carry on conſiderable trade with Ireland; 
the diſtance from London is 195 miles. 
Biddiford is alſo a place of great trade; 
with Ireland, they traffic for wool; with 
Newfoundland for cod; and with Li- 
verpool and Warrington, for rock falt ; 
which the inhabitants diffolve with tea- 
water into brine, and then boil into a 


a new] 
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a new ſalt, called ſalt upon ſalt; it is 
uſed in curing herrings, that are taken 
here in great quantities : the diſtance 
from London is 197 miles. Barn- 
ſtable's chief manufactures are thoſe of 
woolen ſtuffs; ſome porter is alſo 
brewed here: it is 193 miles from the 
metropolis. Ilfracomb is 187; the her- 
ring fiſhery is very conſiderable there. 
At Comb Martin the land about the 
town is noted for yielding the beſt 
hemp in the county; it is 179 miles 
from London. South-Molton, 180 
miles from the metropolis, has a manu- 
facture of ſerge, ſhalloons, &c. Bamp- 
ton, on the borders of Somerſetſhire is 
167; Chimleigh, 193; and Tiverton, 
167 miles from London. At Tiverton 
there is a great manufacture. Crediton 
has alſo a great trade in the ſerge branch, 
is a popolous town, 180 miles; and 
Bow, 189 miles from the metropolis. - 


In 
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In this county are large quarries of 
one for building, and flate for covering 
houſes.—The principal rivers in De- 
vonthire are the Tamer, the Eax, the 
Taw, the Lad, the Oak, the Dart, the 


Tourige, and the Tame. 


From Bow we ſhall croſs the county 


to the north-weſt point, and come to 


Hartland, a ſea- port town, 219 miles 
trom London ; the inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in the herring 


fiſhery, and it 1s thought that the cod 


taken here is preferable to any other 


From this town we ſhall enter. 


CORNWALL. 


——— 


THE firſt place we come to is Strat- 
ton, noted for the garden grounds that 
ſurround it ; diſtant from London 221 
miles, From Stratton we ſhall proceed 
along the coſt to Boſeny, 233 miles 

from 
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from tlie tnetropolis ; then to Carne l- 
tord, where a great quantity of yarn is 
ipun, both in the town and its neigh- 
bourhood : it is 2 50 miles from the ca- 
pital, Padſtow is 244; about the 
month of October here is a herring fiſh- 
ery ; the haven 1s a very good one : pro- 
ceeding up the river is Wardbridge, at 
the diſtance of 242 miles from London. 
249 miles from the metropolis is St 
Cclomb, near to which manganeſe has 

een diſcovered : you remember that it 
is uted to bring glaſs to its proper luſtre. 


AMaria—You have forgot, Madam, 
the promiſe you made us; that, when 
we ſhould get to this county, you would 
give us an account of the mines; how 
the metals are found ; 2nd the manner 
111 which they are worked, till made 
fit for tale. | 


— Aunt 
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Aunt—T am very glad to find that 
on do not forget our little agreements : 
the reaſon of my deferring to give you 
an account of the mines was, that as 
this county has been long famous for 
them, even in the time of the Pheni- 
cians, they bave. been more attended to 
than moſt others, and more experiments 
have been made there, as to the manner 
in which the metal is found, and the 
moſt advantageous way of turning it to 
the greateſt profit in working than any 
where elſe; therefore I thought it beſt 
not to ſay any thing about it, till we 
ſhould come to the ſpot, from where the 
moſt ſatisfactory accounts had been ob- 
tained. On this coaſt is the higheſt 
hill in all the county, called St. Agnes, 
which is above 480 feet above the level 
of the ſea: upon digging through the 
hill, to find lead, the earth, or ſtrata, 
was laid five feet deep from the ſurface, 
with vegetable ſoil; after that, a fine 
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white tobacco-pipe clay was found to 
lay fix feet deep, after a bed of ſand like 
that of the ſhore, fix feet deep, then a 
bed round of ſmooth pebble ſtones other 
tour feet deep ; and laſtly the firm rock 
in which the tin loades were; fo that 
before the ore could be got at, the min- 
ers were obliged to dig to the depth of 
one and twenty feet. The metal runs 
in veins or fiſſures, and their contents 
are called loades; the larger fiſſures 
have many ſmall branches like the 
boughs of ag tree, that terminate in 
threads, it is ſometimes collected and 
fixed; ſometimes looſe and detached; 
and at other times in a ſandy pulveriſed 
ſtate: but it is moſt frequently found in 
a loade. When the loade is found, the 
miners muſt firſt diſpoſe of the barren 
rock and rubble, then diſcharge the 
water that abounds more or leſs in every 
load; and laſtly raiſe the tin. The arts 
neceſſary for mining are many, and al- 

a moſt 
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moſt every mine requires a peculiar 
management: various engines are uſed 
but the moſt powerful is the fire engine, 
for draining water. When the ore is 
obtained, it is carried to the ſtamping 
mill; unleſs it be full of clammy ſlime, 
then it is thrown into a pit, called the 
buddle ; from thence 1t 1s ſhovelled for- 
ward into a floping channel of timber, 
(called the paſs), from whence it ſlides, 
by its own weight, and the aſſiſtance of 
a {ſmall rill of water, into a box. It is 
then carried in facks upon horſes to the 
melting- houſe, under the name of black 
tin, where it is tried, and melted in a 


reverbatory furnace; when melted, it is 


conveyed into ſquare moulds of ſtone, 
containing about 320 pounds of metal; 
the block as it is then called, 1s carried 
to the coinage town, of which there are 
five in the county, wherethe officers 


aſſay it, by taking off a piece from the 
underpart of the block, partly by cut- 


ting, 
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ting, and partly by breaking: if they 
find it well purified, they ſtamp the face 
of the block with the impreſſion of the 
ſeal of the dutchy, which authoriſes the 
perſon to whom it belongs to fell it. 
This ſtamping of the tin with a ham- 
mer, is called coinage ; and every hun- 
dred of white tin ſo coined, pays to the 
Duke of Cornwall, (who is the Prince 
of Wales,) four ſhillings before it can 
be diſpoſed off. 


The different uſes tin 1s applied to, 
are tinning or lining all copper and bras 
utenſils, and looking-glaſſes; it is em- 
ployed in making bell- metal, hard-ware, 
and in ſoldering pipe and ſheet lead; 
but its moſt important uſe, is in making 
latine and pewter. Latine 1s a compo- 
fition of tin and iron; the iron, in bars, 
15 covered over with tin, and flattened in 
mills to the proper thinneſs: its uſe is 


to make caniſters, and block-tin ware. 


Tin 
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Tin 1s converted into pewter, by mixing 
at the rate of an hundred weight of tin 
with fifteen pounds of lead, and fix 
pounds of braſs: it is uſed in making 


diſhes, plates, &c. 


We ſhall now procced on our tour 
from St. Collomb, to St. Michael, 
chiefly inhabited by miners, at the dit- 
tance of 247 miles from London; and 
from thence, to Truro, one of the coin- 
age towns, and a place of great trade, 
274 mules from the capital. Redruth, 
261 miles from London, is ſeated in the 
midſt of the mines, and rendered popu- 
lous by the reſort of the people employ- 
ed about them. St. Ives is a ſca- port 


town, with a conſiderable trade in 
Iron, Briſtol ware, corniſh fJates, Welch 
coal and the pilchard fitbety 53 and 
is 276 miles from London. le- 
razion is 285 nules from London. 
Helſtone, another coinage town, is 274 


miles 
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miles from the metropolis. Falmouth 
is the moſt conſiderable ſea- port in the 
county, and the place from whence the 
packets from America and the Weſt- 
Indies both ſet fail and arrive: it has a 
very great trade 1n the pilchard fiſhery, 
and is diſtant from London 265 miles. 
Three miles from Falmouth, and 262 
from the capital is Penryn, where a very 
great trade is carried on in catching, 
curing, and exporting pilchards : here 
is allo a manufacture of ſerge. St. 
Maws, principally inhabited by fiſner- 
men, is 266, and Tregony, 255 miles 
from London: here is a coarſe ſerge 
manufacture, but of no great value. 
Grampound, 244 miles from London, 
is very mean place. Lofturthiel is a 
'comage town; it has but a ſmall trade, 
chiefly in woolen manufaCtures, and is 
230 miles from London. Bodmin is 
232; its principal manufacture is yarn. 
Weſt-Looe is at the ſame diſtance from 
London 
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London, and is ſeparated from Eaſt-Looe 
by a ſtone bridge of 15 arches, over the 
river Looe. Fowey has a good harbour 
for ſhipping, 240 miles from the me- 
tropolis : the town has a conſiderable 
trade in the pilchard fiſhery. Leſkard is 
one of the coinage towns, the inhabi- 
tants of which carry on a contiderable 
trade in tanned leather, boots, and ſhoes : 

great quantities of yarn is allo ſpun here 
for the Devonſhire clothiers ; the diſ- 
tance from London 1s 221 miles. St. 
Germain is 224 miles, and Saltaſh 220 
from the metropolis. Ihe commerce 
of this place conſiſts in malt and beer. 
Killington has a ſmall trade in the wool- 
en manufactures, 215 miles from Lon- 
don. Taunceſton is the county town, 
2 14 miles from London; and Newport 
is 215. | 


Between Leſkard and the Tamar are 
quarries of ſlate which ſupply the neigh- 
bourhood of Plymouth with covering 
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for their houſes ; but the beſt covering 
ſlate in all England is at Denyball : the 
whole quarry is about three hundred 
yards long, and a hundred broad, where 
the workmen are obliged to dig to a 
great depth before they arrive at the beſt 
ſlate. When the bottom ſtone is found, 
it is of ſo cloſe a texture, that it will 
found, when ſtruck, like a piece of me- 
tal : the pieces are ſometimes large 
enough tor tables and grave- ſtones. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Tamar, the Looe, the Seaton, 
the Fovey, the Tal, the Heyl, and the 
Alan. From Newport, we muſt pro- 
ceed up the river Tamar, to Hardland 
in Devonſhire ; and from thence up the 
Briſtol channel, on the coaſt of Devon- 
ſhire, and Somerſetſhire, and enter 
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AT the mouth of the river Avon, 


about 3 miles from Briſtol, are copper 
: works, 
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works, where all the different proceſs of 
melting the ore and making it into dit- 
erent forms are going through; the 
copper is alſo converted into braſs, by 
means of lapis caliminaris. The li- 
quid ore is poured out of the furnace 
into clay moulds. When it is inteuted 
to be made into pins, it is melted ſeveral 
times, and poured into a flat ſtone mould, 
to make it into thin plates, about four 
feet long and three broad; theſe plates 
are then cut into ſeventeen ſtrips, and 
theſe again, with particular machines, 
are cut into many more thin ones, and 
drawn out to the length of ſeventcen 
feet; and then drawn again into wires, 
and done up in bunches, each worth 
forty ſhilings: about a hundred of 
theſe bunches are made here every 
week, and each of them converted into 
a hundred thouſand pins, into which the 
wires are cut. Here are a great number 
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of girls employed in pointing and head- 
ing the pins, which they do with great 
dexterity, by means of a little machine 
that 15 worked with their feet. The 
heads are ſpun with a wheel, and ſepa- 
rated from one another, by a perſon with 
another little engine, like a pair of 
theers, ſo that from the drawing of the 
wire, till the pin is finiſhed, and ſtuck 
ini the paper, it goes through the hands 
of no lefs than fix different people. 
All the machines and wheels of theſe 
works are ſet in motion by water ; for 
raiſing which there is a prodigous fire 
engine, ſaid to raiſe 3000 hogſheads 
every minute. A great number of auk- 
ward pans and diſhes are made here ot 
braſs, for the negroes, on the coaſt of 
Guinea. The firſt town we e@ome to, 
on leaving thoſe works, is Marſhfield, 
104 miles from London, whoſe inhabi- 
tants have a great trade in making malt. 
Sodbury, 112 miles from the metropolis, 


1s 
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is eſteemed the greateſt market for cheeſe 
in England, except Atherſton in War- 
wickſhire. Wickware is 113 miles 
from London. Thornbury is 121, and 
Wotton 107 miles from the metropo- 
lis. Wotton has been long in repute as, 
a clothing town. Durſley has a manu- 
tacture of woolen cloth, and is at the 
tame diſtance from London. Barkley 
is 112 miles from it. Tetbury is 99, 
and has very conſiderable markets for 
yarn and wool. Hampton is at the 
ſame diſtance from London as Tetbury. 
Stroud is on a river of the ſame name, 
on the banks of which are ſeveral ful- 
ling mills ; and is a great clothing town, 
101 miles from London. Panſwick 
has a manufacture of broad cloth, and 
is at the fame diſtance from London. 


Cirenceſter is one of the greateſt 
markets in the kingdom for wool, aud 
woolen manufactures, and is 88 miles 

| 83 from 
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from London. Lechlade is 77, and 
Fairford is 80. The church in this 
town is held in high eſtimation by the 
curious, having twenty-eight windows 
of painted glaſs, repreſenting ſame of 
the principal events of the old and new 
rettament. Northlech is 89; Morton, 
83; Campden, 87; Winchcomb, 93; 
and Tewkſbury, 108 miles from Lon- 
don: here is a manufacture of knit cot- 
tons. Cheltenham is in high repute for 
its mineral ſpring; the inhabitants carry 
on a conſiderable trade in malt, it is 
ſituated 100 miles from London, 
Glouceſter is the county town and a 
city; and its ſituation on the Severn 
makes it a place of good trade. Here 
are ſeveral glaſs houſes ; but one of its 
chief manufactures is that of pin mak- 
ing, that employs a great number of 
hands, many of them women and chil- 
dren : it is ſituated at the diſtance of 103 
miles from London, Newent is 114 

from 
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trom it. Here is a large foreſt, twenty 
miles long, and teu broad, called the 
Foreſt of Dean; it abounds in iron 
mines; and there are in it ſeveral fur- 
naces for melting the ore, and forges 
tor beating the iron into flats. The 
town of Great Dean 1s in the foreſt, 
at the diſtance of 112 miles from Lon- 
don; its principal manufacture is that 
of pins; the town is ſurrounded with 
hills, abounding with iron ore. Newn- 
bam is in the foreſt, 113 miles; and 
Colford is 120 from London. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Severn, the Wye, the Stroud, 
and two Avons. From Colford there is 
a road into 
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GOING fouth of this county, the 
firſt town we come to is Chepſtow, 
G 4 1 32 miles 
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132 miles from London. Newport is 
152; Czerleon 148, and Pontypool 146 
miles from the metropolis. This town 
has given name to a kind of japan ware ; 
the inhabitants make mugs, boxes, 
waiters, and various other articles ; here 
are allo, ſome iron mills for working 
the iron plates for that manufacture. 


Louiſa— Vou are not, IJ hope, going 
to proceed, before you tell us the man- 
ner in which thoſe things are made; 
we have not had any deſcriptions for a 
long time, and I am quite tired to fee fo 
many towns that afford nothing new, 
nor diverting ; I ſhall grow quite grave 
for want of ſomething to amuſe me. 


Aunt—Well, my dear, I muſt try 
what can be done to keep your attention 
alive; I muſt own that for ſo young a 
lady you have been very attentive, 


and therefore ſhall do what lies in my 
| power 
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power to diverſify our deſcriptions, 
that you may take pleaſure in them. 
Pontypool ware is made of tin, flattened 
in a mill, and then beat into whatever 
ſhape it is deſigned to be made; a ſtrong 
ſize is then ſpread over it, and it is put 
in a furnace to dry: after it is taken out, 
it is painted with a variety of flowers, 
and a very thick varniſh is laid over it, 
to prevent the painting from being 
eraſed in uſing. There is another kind 
of japan ware, made without tin; and, 
as you wiſh for a little variety, 1 will 
give you an account of the manner in 
which it is N a quantity of pieces 
of brown paper are boiled in water, and 
a perſon keeps beating them about with 
a ſtick while boiling, till they almoſt 
become a paſte; then they are taken out 
of the water, and pounded in a mortar, 
like rags in a paper-mill ; then with 
gum arabic, a water is made ſtrong 
enough to cover the paſte-paper an inch 

G 5 thick 
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thick; theſe are boiled together till the 
paſte is impregnated with the gum; 
then a mould is ready to give the paſte 
the form that is defigned; if a waiter 
13 intended, the mould muſt be made 
of a hard piece of wood, and turned 
in ſhape like the back of a plate, with 
a hole or two in the middle, which is 
oiled, and ſet on a ſtrong table, and 
the paſte ſpread over it as even as poſ- 
fible, about a quarter of an inch thick ; 
then another mould, leſs than the firſt, 
is oiled and ſet on the paſte, with a 
great weight to preſs it down; this is 
left on four and twenty hours. The 
holes in the mould are for the water 
that is ſqueezed out of the paſte to paſs 
through; and the oiling is to prevent 
the paſte from ſticking; when it is 
dry, it is as hard as a board; then a 
ſtrong ſize is laid on, and left to dry 
leiſurely, after which it is painted with 
figures, fruits, &c. and when dry, it 

1 
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is varniſhed: and ſet in a gentle oven; 
the next day in a hotter; and the third 
day in a very hot one, where it ſtands 
till quite cold; it is then fit for ule, 
nor can it eaſily be broken. 


Now, my dear Louiſa, I am afraid 
you will not take great pleaſure in the 
continuation of our journey, as you 
have expreſſed yourſelf to be already 
tired with it; but, my dear, as ſome 
time hence you would regret having 
negleted the means of improvement, 
I expect, from your good ſenſe, that 
you will take pleaſure in endeavouring 
to ſtore up in your mind every infor- 
mation that may in time be of uſe to 
you; and which, as you advance in 
years, would coſt you much more 
trouble to learn; as youth is the ſeaſon 
wherein knowledge is acquired, with 
the greateſt facility. We ſhall now go 
on from Pontypool to Uike, 139 miles 

G 6 from 
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from London. Abergavenny is 144; 
the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in flannels. A hundred and 
twenty-eight miles from London is 
Monmouth, the county town, on the 
river Wye. 


„The rivers of this county are, the 
Severn, the Mynow, the Rumney, 
the Uik, and the Ebwith. 
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AT Monmouth we enter this county, 
and following the courſe of the river 
Wye, we come to Ross, a town noted 
tor the goodneſs of its cyder. I need 
not tell you that cyder is the juice of 
apples, extracted by means of a preſs. 
Roſs is 118 miles from London. Keep- 
iz the courſe of the Wye, we come 
to Hereford, the county town, and a 
city, 133 miles from the metropolis; - 

18 
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its only manufacture is that of leather 
gloves; the ſkins, which are ſheep, 
kid, and doe, uſcd in that manufac- 
ture, are not tanned, but allumed, and 
for this reaton that kind is generally 
called allum leather. Webley 1s 143, 
and Pembridge 147 miles from Jon— 
don ; here 1s a manufacture of woolen 
cloth. Kyneton is alto chiefly inha- 
bited by clothiers, who carry on a con- 
ſiderable trade in narrow cloth; it is 
1 52 mules from the capital. Lemſter 
is a conſiderable town, 137 miles from 
London, the inhabitants of which car- 
ry on a briſk trade in the woolen ma- 
nufactories, as the wool of thole parts 
is thought remarkable fine. They 

have manufactures of hats, leather, 
and other articles ; and their wheat, 
barley, and flax, are allo reckoned the 


beſt in England. 


I muſt 
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I muſt give you an account of the 
manner in which hats are made; you 
think you know, without my giving 
vou any account of them; you ſuppoſe 
they are made of beaver ſkins, — that is 
very true, but you are ignorant of all 
the labour that muſt be undergone be- 
fore they can be fit for wear; though 
the beit are made of beaver-ſkins, the 
common ones are made of the hair or 
wool of divers other animals, ſuch as 
bares, rabbits, &c. the long and ſhort 
hair 1s torn from the ſkins with knives 
for that purpoſe; after which ſeveral 
forts of beavers hair is mixed; it is 
then carded, and weighed into parcels 
according to the fize and thickneſs of 
the hat intended to be made; the ſtuff 
is then laid on a hurdle (a kind of 
frame wove with ſticks, with ſpaces 
between them) and an inſtrument 
called a bow, reſembling that of a vio- 

lin, 
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lin, is made to play on the furs, when 
the different ſorts fly and mix together, 
and the duſt and filth pals through the 
chinks. The ſtuff is then hardened by 
prefling down a ſtrong leather upon it; 
this done, it is carried to the baton, a 
large round caſe of iron, placed over a 
furnace, where the intended hat is 
moulded into a form, by ſprinkling it 
over with water, which, together 
with the heat of the furnace, makes it 
riſe into a {light hairy fort of felt; the 
hat is next dipped into a kettle of wa- 
ter and grounds, kept hot for the pur- 
poſe ; they then proceed to work it, by 
rolling aud unrolling it again and 
again, for four or five hours, dipping 
it from time to time, till it is brought 
to the ſize intended; it is then put on 
a block to form the crown, by tying a 
tight ſtring round it, and then ſet to 
dry; ut ts afterwards tinged by holding 
it over the blaze of a fire, made of 


ſtraw 
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ſtraw or ſhavings, then rubbed with 
pumice-{tone, to take off the coarſer 
knap, and rubbed again with ſeal-ſkin 
to lay the knap ſtill finer; after this it 
is carded, to raiſe the fine cotton, and 
{ent to the dyers to dye black, for they 
are originally white. When the dye is 
dry, it is ſtiffened with melted glue, or 
gum, ſmeared over the hat with a 
bruſh, and rubbed in with the hand; 
then the hat is ſprinkled over with wa- 
ter, and laid on an iron-plate over a lit- 
tle fire-place, called a ſteaming-baton, 
to force the ſtiffening : when it is ſuf- 
ficiently ſteamed and dried, it is put on 
the block, bruſhed, ironed, well tmooth- - 
ed, and fitted for lining. Hats are a 
conſiderable article of trade, and are 
exported to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Germany, in great quantities. 


Maria.—You were very right, ma- 
dam, to give us this account; I ſhould 
never 
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never have thought it an article that 
required fo much work, and under- 
went fo many ſhapes before it was 
made. I am ſo far from being tired of 
the accounts that you have given us, 
that I am quite delighted with our 
imaginary journey; and perceive, ſince 
vou have been ſo good as to deſcribe 
every thing to us, that there is nothing 
but may be made a ſource of entertain- 
ment; ſhall we not proceed on then ? 
there are ſtill a great many counties to 
travel through. 


* 


Aunt.— Ves, my dear girl; and it 
gives me great pleaſure to find you take 
a ſatisfaction in it. The next town 
from Lemſter is Bromyard, a very 
imall town; the whole country round 
it is full of orchards; it is 125 mules 
from London. Ledbury is 120, and 
is chiefly inhabited by clothiers.— The 
principal 
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principal rivers of this county are, the 
Wye, the Monew, and the Lug. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
WORCESTER, the cou ntv-town 


and a city, 111 miles from London, is a 
place of good trade. Here are manu- 
factures of capets, china, and gloves, 
all of them employing ſeveral thouſand 
hands. There is a road to Tenbury, 
131 miles, and Bewdley is 127 from 
the metropolis. This is a place of con- 
ſiderable commerce, by means of the 
Severn, that paſſes through the town; 
here is a manufacture of Monmouth- 
_ Caps, that are chiefly bought up by the 
Dutch. Three miles from this town 
there is a ſmall manufacture of hempen 
cloth. Kidderminſter has woolen ma- 
nufactures of various kinds, which em- 
ploy above a thouland looms ; they 


weave 
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weave carpets, but of a different ſort 
from thoſe of Wilton, being more com- 
mon, and wove in the manner of cloth, 
without the worſted riſing in a knap. 
The diſtance from London is 125 miles. 
Stourbridge is at the fame diſtance ; on 
the Stour are iron-works, and nine or 
ten glaſs-houſes in the town, in which 
are made window-glaſs, drinking- 
glaſſes, and bottles; crucibles are alto 
made here, as in the neighbourhood 
there is a clay, the beſt for that article 
of any in England. A crucible is a 
chemical veflel, made of earth, tem- 
pered and baked, ſo as to endure the 
greateſt fire, and is uſed to melt me- 
tals, ores, &c. here is likewiſe a ma- 
nufacture of cloth; and ſeveral coal- 
pits are near this town. 


At Bromſgrove, 114 miles from 
London, are conliderable manufactures, 
both of hnen and woolen cloth. I have 

not 
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not yet given you a deſcription of thote 
manufactures, but when we come to 
Yorkſhire, I ſhall be very particular in 
giving you an account of the woolen- 
_ cloth ones, and will now mention to 
you the proceſs of the linen one, from 
the flax till it is fit for sale. You have 
teen flax grow, and know, that inſtead 
of being cut down like other grain, it 
is plucked out of the ground, tied in 
handfuls, and ſet up to dry, and when 
it is thoroughly ſo, bruiſed by handfuls 
on a block, whereby all the inward 
ſubſtatice of the ſtem flies off in ſhivers, 
and nothing remains but the thin bark 
in large threads, through the whole 
length of the ſtem; it is then hung on 
a perpendicular board, and bruiſed with 
a wooden beetle, to ſhake out all the 
little ſtraws. The groſs parts are now 
ſeparated from the item and heckled, 
(that is combed,) with a fort of comb 
called an heckle, conſiſting of long iron 

8 
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pins or teeth, regularly ſet in a piece 
of board; after which it is ſpun, either 
on a wheel or ſpindle, and reeled in- 
to ſłkains of thread; this done, it is ſent 
to the weaver, and worked in a loom ; 
the threads are interwoven with each 
other, ſome of which are extended in 
length, and called the warp ; and 
others, drawn acroſs, are called the 
woof, After the cloth is wove it muſt 
be whitened, (for it ſtill retains the 
colour of the flax) and that is called 
bleaching, Which is done by firſt fold- 
ing and ſteeping the cloth in a large 
wooden veſſel, into which is thrown a 
quantity of luke-warm water; it re- 
mains thus, prefled down, two davs, 
which takes off all the dirt the cloth 
had contracted in weaving. The ſe- 
cond operation is bucking, or the ap- 
plication of falt: a copper is filled 
three-fourths full of water, and when 
it begins to boil, they put a proportion- 


able 
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able quantity of blue, pearl aſhes, mar- 
coft, and muſcovy, or blank aſhes, all 
pounded together, and boiled for a 
quarter of an hour; it is uſed when 
ſettled ; the cloth is then carried into 
the fields, and watered during ſeveral 
days, and then bucked again ; this al- 
ternate bucking and watering 1s re- 
peated from ten to ſixteen times; after 
that the cloth is ſcoured, which is 
done by putting it into as much butter, 
or ſour milk, as will wet it: it is then 
preſſed down by men bare-footed. 
The fifth operation is waſhing it with 
ſoap and water; and when ſtarched 
and blued it is fit for fale. The whole 
time taken up in bleaching is three or 
four months ; though it is ſaid, that a 
method has been diſcovered of doing it 
in three or four hours; but this is 
kept a ſecret, and thought too expen- 
live for practice. 

Dudley 
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Dudley is 120 miles from London 
the inhabitants have a great manufacture 
of nails, and other iron ware. Droit- 
wich is noted for its fine white falt, of 
which valt quantities are made there, 
and is a confderable article of trade; 
the ciſtance from the metropolis 118 
miles. Upton is 101 miles; and Per- 
ſhore, 103; hire is a manufacture of 
ſtockings. Evetham has a very con- 
ſiderable manutactu e of worſted ſtock- 
ings, 95 miles fiom London; and Ship- 
ton 83. 


In this county are many hop grounds; 
and brine pits: it is ſaid that the tax 
paid to the crown yearlv for the falt, 
amounts to $0000 pounds.—T he prin- 
cipal rivers are the Severn, the Teme, 
the Avon, and the Stour, From Ship- 
ton we thall enter 


VWAR- 
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WARWICKSHIRE 


AND proceeding to the north-weſt, 
we come to Stratford on Avon, whoſe 
chief trade is in corn and malt, 94 miles 
from London. Bitford is 101; Al- 
ceſter, 102; and Flenley is at the ſime 
diſtance from the metropolis. Warwick 
is the county town, 93 miles from 
London; the chief trade of the inhabi- 
tants is in malt. Coleſhill is 103 miles. 


Birmingham, 110 miles from Lon- 
don, is one of the moſt capital towns 
in England for trade, and its manufac- . 
tures are famous all over Europe for all 
ſorts of ſteel and iron ware, ſuch as 
ſwords, guns, buckles, buttons, ſnuft- 
boxes, and a variety of other articles 
both for uſe and ornament, which are 
exported all over the world. One of 
the manufactures, called Soho, may be 

com- 
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compared to a town both for the exten- 
fiveneſs of the buildings, and the num- 
ber of hands that are employed in it. 
One of the chief reaſons of this town 
being in ſo flouriſhing a condition is ow- 
ing to its neighbourhood to the coal and 


iron mines, which are very numerous 


in theſe parts, and the quantity of 
coals conſumed in the manufactures is 
almoſt incredible ; were they to be 
fetched from any diſtance, the expence 
of carriage would be a cruſh to the 
trade, as it would enhance the price of 
the coals, and conſequently a of all 
the articles made. 


Maria—TI think this the propereſt 
place to give us a deſcription of the 
coal mines, as they are ſo plentiful in 
theſe parts; and it will be acquiting 
the promiſe you made us, to deſcribe 
the manner the mines are worked ; 


therefore be fo good as not to deny us. 
H Aunt 
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Aunt—That I never will do in any 
thing that can contribute to your infor- 
mation. I propoſed to defer it till we 
ſhould come to the northern counties, 
which ſupply London with all the coals 
that are conſumed there; but ſince you 
are ſo deſirous that I ſhould give you 
rhe deſcription here, I ſhall certainly 
comply with your wiſh. 


The firſt thing done, when a place is 
found to contain coals, is to examine at 
what depth they lay; alſo the thickneſs, 
hardneſs, and extent of the bed, or 
ſtrata. This is done by boreing ; and 
the inſtruments uſed for that purpoſe 
are rods, made of iron, from three to 
four feet long, and about an inch and a 
half ſquare in thickneſs, with ſkrews 
at each end, that ferve to ſkrew on other 
rods: a chiſſel is ſkrewed on at the 
lower end of the rods, and a piece of 
timber is put through an eye at the up- 

per 
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per cad: the work is done, by lifting 
theſe rods a little, and letting them fall 
again, at the ſame time turning them 
round a little; by the continuance of 
this motion, a round hole is worn thro” 
the hardeſt ſtrata; When the chiſſel is 
blunt it is taken out, and a ſcooped in- 
ſtrument, called a wimble, put on in its 
ſtead; by this the duſt, or pulveriſed 
matter, worn off the ſtratum in th: laſt 
operation, is brought up; whereby the 
borers know exactly the nature of the 
mine they are boreing in. They then 
make an engine pit to draw the water, 
and drive the mine, by working away 
the coals, which they do with great art, 
as if they were building a palace under 
ground. They divide the ſtrata into 
rooms, and work part away, leaving a 
large proportion, like pillars, to ſupport 
the roof of the mine; to the furtheſt 
parts of which air is conveyed, by means 
of air pumps. The manner of bringing 

H 2 the 
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the coals from the rooms, is by horſes : 
when the deſcent into the mines is 
moderate, they draw the coals out in a 
tub, or baſket, placed upon a ſledge; a 
horſe will bring out in this manner from 
four to eight hundred weight of coals at 
a time. When the mine cannot admit 
a horſe, the coals are drawn up by men, 
and are then fixed on a fmall four- 
wheeled carriage ; but when the mine 
has a very ſteep deſcent, they cannot be 
brought up in this manner neither, but 
women carry them up in a kind of baſ- 
ket on their backs, about an hundred 
weight at once. When they are brought 
to the entrance, or audit of the mine, 
the baſkets are hooked to a chain, and 
drawn up to the ſurface of the ground, 
by a rope, and a machine, called a gin, 
wrought by horſes. Some gins are 
wrought by water, others by the vi- 
bra: ing lever of a fire engine; but thoſe 
wrought by horſes, are in moſt general 

f uſe, 
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uſe, eſpecially 1 in this county. When 
they are got up to the ſurface, they are 
drawn at a ſmall diſtance from the pit, 
and laid in ſeparate heaps; the largeſt 
coals in one heap, the ſmaller pieces, 
called chews, in another, and the culm, 
or pan coal, in a ſeparate place. 


You ſee, my dear girls, that thoſe 
towns, near coal-pits, may be ſupplied 
at a ſmall expence; and that all thoſe 
manufactories, which require a great 
conſumption of fuel, muſt be ſituated in 
places where that article may be ob- 
tained at a cheap rate. 


We ſhall now proceed from Birming- 
ham to Sutton Cofield, 111 miles from 
London. Pollſworth is 103, and Ather- 
ſton, at the ſame diſtance from the me- 
tropolis, has the greateſt fair for cheeſe 
in all England. Nuneaton is 100 miles 
from London : here is a manufacture of 

H cloth 
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cloth and ribbons, Coventry is a bi- 
ſhop's ſee, 9o miles from Londen, 
whoſe chief manufacture is that of rib- 
bons; though here is alſo one of wool- 
en cloth and tammies. Ribbons are 
wrought on a loom ; thoſe that are 
ſtriped, or figured, are done from a de- 
ſign, drawn on paper, with lines and 
{quares, repreſenting the threads of the 
warp and woof ; and little points or 
dots placed to mark the threads of the 
warp that are to be raiſed ; the ſpace 
that are left blank, denote the threads 
that are to keep their ſituation ; as to 
the reſt, the weaving is the ſame 
as that of other filks. Rugby is 85 
miles from the metropolis; Southam, 
83; and Kineton, 88. There are in 
this county quarries of ſtone for build- 
ing. 


The principal rivers are the Avon, 
the Leam, the Tame, the Anker, the 


Arrow, 
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Arrow, the Alne, the Swift, and the 
Stour. From Kineton we ſhall enter 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


FROM whence a road goes to Ban- 
bury, whole ſituation, in the midſt of 
rich meadows, 1s delightful, and a 
ſource of wealth to the people, as they 
are noted for making excellent cheeſe; 
it is 74 miles from London. Dodding- 
ton is 70; Chipping Norton, : 
Charlbury, 69; and Biceſter, noted 
for exellent malt liquor, 56 miles from 
the metropolis. Woodſtock is plea- 
ſantly ſituated, 63 nules from the me- 
tropolis: the inhabitants carry on a 
manufacture of waſh- leather gloves, 
which are eſteemed all over England: 
they have alſo very flouriſhing manu- 
factories of ſteel chains for watches, 
and other articles of ornament in po- 


liſhed ſteel. Near the town of Burford 
1 are 
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are frequem horſe races; and moſt of 
its trade is in ſaddles thought to be made 
better hete than elſwhere; the diſtance 
from London is 79 miles. Witney is 
68 miles from London. This town is 
famed for its manufactures of blankets, 
chiefly confined to this place, where 
they are advanced to that height that 
no other manufactures come near to 
them. A great part of their excellency 
wn attributed to the waters of the river 

Wandryſh, where they are ſcoured, in 
mulls erected for that purpoſe ; the wa- 
ter is ſaid to poſſeſs a particular quality, 
very fit for that uſe; though ſome peo- 
ple think the beauty of them is owing 
to a looſe way of ſpinning, practiſed 
hereabouts. Blankets are made of filt 
wool, that is woo! from off ſheep-ſkins, 
divided into ſeveral forts: of the head 
and bay wool blankets are made, of ten, 
eleven, and twelve quarters broad ; of 
the or 3 and middle ſort, the width 


18 
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is ſeven and eight quarters; thoſe of fix 
quarters broad, commonly called cuts, 
are of the beſt tail wool, and ſerve for 
ſeamen's hammocks : here are alſo other 
woolen ſtuffs made, ſuch as kerſies, 
coarſe bear ſkins, &c. Bampton is 70 
miles from London. Oxford, 57 miles 
from the capital, is the county town, 
and a biſhop's ſee, and is famous all 
over Europe, as being the ſeat of learn- 
ing; its Univerſity, containing twenty 
colleges, and juſtly the admiration of 
ſtrangers, takes up two-thirds of the 
town, which is ſituated in a beautiful 
plain, on the banks of the Thames: 
the air is reckoned remarkably healthful. 
The names of the colleges are iſt, Mag- 
dalen College; and, Univerſity College; 
zrd, Queen's College; 4th, All Souls 
College; 5th, Brazen College; 6th, 
Hertford College; 5th, New College; 
8th, Wadham College; gth, Trinity 
College; 1oth, Baliol College; 1 th, 

H 5 St. John's 
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St. John's College; 12th, Worceſter 
College; 13th, Exeter College; 14th, 
- Jeſus College; 1 5th, Lincoln College; 
x 6th, Onel College; 1 7th, Corpus Chriſti 
College; 18th, Merton College; 19th, 
Chriſt Church College; 2oth, Pem- 
broke College. Beſides theſe colleges, 
there are five halls: 1ſt, St. Alban's 
Hall; 2nd, St. Edmund's Hall; 3rd, 
St. Mary's Hall; 4th, New Inn Hall; 
5th, Magdalen Hall. Tame is 45; 
Watlington, 46; and Henley, 3 5uniles 
trom London. The principal part of 
rhe inhabitants of Henley are meal-men, 
maltſters, and barge-men. 


A ſort of grey marble is found in this 
county, of which ſeveral chimney- 
pieces have been made. — The principal 
rivers are the Thames, (or Iſis,) the 
Tame, the Charwell, the Evenlade, 
and the Windruſh ——Crofling - the 


Thames, we cuter 


BERK- 
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AT Reading, 39 miles from Lon- 
don, one of the moſt conſiderable corn 
markets in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and great quantities of meal, malt, and 
timber, are ſent in barges by the river 
Thames to London. Here are manu- 
factures of carpets, rugs, French and 
Dutch tapes, and pins, which make 
this a place of ſome trade: it is the 
county town. Eaſt Ilſley, 54 miles 
from London, is the greateſt market 
for ſheep in the whole kingdom. Wal- 
lingford 1s 46, and Abingdon, 56 miles 
from London : the inhabitants make 
- great quantities-of malt. Faringdon is 
68 miles from London ; and Wantage, 
59. This town is memorable for being 
the birth-place of King Alfred, the 
greateſt monarch that ever ſat on the 
E throne: he was born in the 

H 6 year 
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car 849. Lamborn is 68 miles from 
undon. Hungerford, 65 miles from 
the metropolis, boaſts of the beſt trouts, 
_ eels, and cray fiſh in the kingdom. 

Newbury, 56 miles from London, is a 


confiderable market for corn. On each 


ſide of the river Kennet, near this town, 
is a ſtratum of peat, which extends 
many miles in length, and about half a 
mile. i in breadth ; he depth below the 
ſurface, of the ground is from one to 
eight feet: it is uſed for fuel by the 
common people. Peat is a compoſition 
of the roots, leaves, and branches of 
trees; ; alſo, graſs, ſtraw, plants, and 
weeds, which, by lying long in water, 
are formed into a maſs, ſo ſoft as to be 
cut through with a ſpade, and is of a 
blackiſh brown colour. 


3 . is 33 miles from Lon- 
don; and Windſor, 24, is the reſidence 
of the Royal Family, in the ſummer 


months; 3 


| 
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months; the Caſtle is very magnificent, 
and the fineſt of all the royal palaces in 
England. Maidenhead is 26 miles 
from London. 


In this county is a place, called the 
Vale of the White Horſe, in which is 
a large ſtone horſe, thought to be erec- 
ted by King Altred's order, in memory 
of a great battle, fought on that ſpot.— 
The rivers of this county are the 
Thames, the Kennet, the Loddon, the 


Ocke, and the Lambourn. 


At Maidenhead there is a bridge, the 
barge pier of which is che boundary be- 
tween this county and that of 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


WE ſhall enter this county by Mai- 
denhead bridge, from whence there is a 
road to Colnbrook, 19 miles from Lon- 
don. 
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don. Eaton is only ſeparated from 
\Vindior by a wooden bridge. Here is 
a ſchool that ſerves as a nurſery to the 
Univerſities, and renders the town a 
place of note. Beaconsfield is 27, and 
Great Marlow, 31 miles from London; 
from whence great quantities of meal 
and malt are conveyed to the metropolis 
in barges, by the river Thames. A 
great deal of bone lace 1s made here and 
in the neighbourhood ; and on the river 
Loddon, near this town, are ſeveral pa- 
per and oil mills. High Wickham is 
33; Amerſham, 29; Cheſham, 32; 
Windover, 39; Ayletbury, 44 ; Iving- 
ho, 35; and Winſlow, 45 miles from 
London. I mention all theſe towns to- 
gether, as they contain nothing that 
comes under our plan, as to trade. 


Buckingham is the county town, 60 
miles from London ; the river Ouze 
ſurrounds it on all fides, except the 

REF EI north, 
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north, and ſeveral mills are turned by 
it. Two miles to the north of this town 
is Stow, the Seat of Earl Temple, the 
gardens of which are reckoned the moſt 
elegant in England. Fenny Stratford 
is 49, and Stony Stratford, 5 3 miles 
from London; the chief manufacture is 
that of bone lace. Newport Pagnel is 
51, and Oulney, 54 miles from London. 
the trade of both theſe towns 1s in bone 
lace.—The principal rivers of this county 
are the Thames, the Coln, the Ouze, 
and the Tame. Croſſing the Ouze, to 
the north of Oulney, we enter 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


AND, going north, the firſt town 
we come to is Harrold, 59 miles from 
the metropolis. Keeping the courſe of 
the Ouze, we come to Bedford, the 

-county-town, 50 miles from London. 
Here is a very fine bowling- green, thev/n 
to ſtrangers as a great curioſity. Ampt- 

hill 
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hill is 44, and Wooburn, 42 miles from 
London. At this place is a manufacture 
of jockey caps; and about a mile and a 
halt from the town are ſeveral pits of 
fullers earth: it is ſaid, that there is an 
_ earth hereabouts that has the property 
of turning wood into ſtone, Woad is 
allo found in theſe parts. Leighton is 
41; Tuddington, 39; and Dunſtable, 
33 miles from Loudon. The inhabi- 
tants of Dunſtable have no water, but 
what is contained in a pond in the ſtreet, 
or in deep wells which they have ſunk, 
from whence it is drawn up by ma- 
chines. This inconvenience is owing 
to the ſoil of the town, and adjacent 
country, being chalk ; this track of 
chalk crofles the kingdom in ſome 
parts, Here is a manufacture of various 
articles, and toys made of ſtraw by wo- 
men: this town has alſo long been fa- 
mous for the larks that are caught in 
its neighbourhood. 


To 
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To have ſome account of that little 
bird may not, perhaps, be unpleaſant to 
you. It 1s called the common ſky-lark, 
which ſings as it flies, and raiſes its notes 
as it aſcends, and lowers them, till they 
quite die away, as it deſcends : 1t be- 
gins its ſong before the earlieſt. dawn, 
and continues its harmony for ſeveral 
months, beginning early in the ſpring : 
in winter they aflemble in vaſt flocks, 
grow very fat, and are taken in great 
numbers for the table. They build 
their neſts on the ground, beneath ſome 
clod, forming it of hay, dry fibres, &c. 
they lay four or five eggs. The ſeaſon 
for taking them begins about the 14th 
of September, and ends the 25th of 
February ; during which time, about 
four thouſand dozens are caught, and 
ſupply the markets of London. 


Luton has a conſiderable market for 


corn and poultry ; it is 3t miles from 
the 
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the metropolis. Selſoe is 41; Shelford, 
43; Biggleſwade, where is a very great 
horſe fair, 45; and Potton, 48 miles 
from London. The chief rivers of this 
county are the Ouze and the Ivil. From 
Potton we enter 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


| AND the firſt town we come to is 
St. Neot's, 57 miles from London. 
Two mules from this town 1s a village, 
called Hail Weſton, in which are two 
mineral ſprings, one good for diſeaſes 
of the ſkin, and the other for tore eyes. 
Huntingdon is 58 miles from the me- 
tropolis: the meadows on the banks of 
the river Ouſe, are remarkable for 
their beauty, and are covered with in- 
numerable herds of cattle, and flocks 
of ſheep. A bridge parts this town 
from Godmancheſter, a place which 
has been long noted for the inhabitants' 

{kill 
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.tkill in huſbandry. St. Ives is 63; 
Erith, 65; Ramſey, 69; Yaxley, 77; 
and Kimbolton, 63 miles from Lon- 
don.—The chief rivers of this county 
are the Ouſe and the Nen. From 
Kimbolton there is a road into 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


AND, going to the north, we come 
to Peterborough, 80 miles from Lon- 
.don, the leaſt city, and pooreſt biſhop- 
tic in England. The trade of this city 
is very inconfiderable, and confiſts 
chiefly in articles of the woolen manu- 
factures, that the poor are employed in 
{pinning ; they likewiſe knit ſtockings, 
and have alto tome trade in corn, coals, 
and malt. Oundle is 77; Thrapſton, 
77; Higham Ferrers, 70; and Wel- 
lingborough, 69 miles from London. 
This is a large populous town, and has 
| a confiderable trade in corn; alſo, a 


large 
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large manufacture of bone lace, and 
ſome boots and ſhoes. 


Northampton, the county-town, 66 
miles from London, is eſteemed the 
moſt conſiderable horſe market in the 
kingdom; there are frequent horſe 
races in the neighbourhood ; and about 
the town are a great number of cherry 
gardens. The principal manufacture 15 
that of boots and ſhoes, which are 
made in great quantities for exportation. 
Towceſter is 61 miles from the metro- 
polis; the chief employment of the in- 
habitants 1s making bone lace. Brack- 
ley is 56 miles; Daventry, 73; aud 
Kettering, 73 miles from London. 
Here are conſiderable manufactures of 
ſerges, tammies, and ſhalloons; and 
the town has a good trade in ſeveral 
articles, with which it ſupplies great 
part of the county. Daventry has a 


manufacture of whips. Rockingham 


gives 
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gives name to a large foreſt, where are 
fed innumerable herds of cattle; and 
great quantities of charcoal are made 


from the ſmall branches of the trees. 


The town is 85 miles from London. 


In this county ſlate is dug up for co- 
vering houſes; the rag- ſtone found 


there is ſo fine, that it is little inferior 


to marble; it is dug out of Welden 
quarry. There 1s alſo ſome ſalt- petre 
found in this county, which is of very 
great uſe in the manufactures, eſpeci- 
ally in making white glaſs; it is alſo of 
the ſame uſe as common falt in pre- 


ſerving food, and is the principal in- 


gredient in making gun-powder.—The 
principal rivers are, the Nen, the 
Welland, the Ouſe, the Leam, and 
the Charwell. From Rockingham 
toreſt there rs a road into 


RUT- 
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THE ſmalleſt county in England; 
the road leads to Uppingham, ſituated 
at the diſtance of 87 miles from Lon- 
don. Okeham, the county town, is 
96 miles from the metropolis. There 
are only thefe two market towns in the 
county, and no manufactures worth 
notice.— The rivers are the Welland 
and the Gwaſh. From Okeham there 


iS a road into 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


TO Melton Mowbray, 107 mules 
from London. Loughborough is 109 
Aſhby-de-la-Zouch, 115; Mountſor- 
rel, 105; Boſworth, 106; Hinkley, 
104; and Lutterworth, 88 miles from 
the metropolis. In the neighbourhood 
of this town is a petrifying ſpring, that 

13 
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is ſaid, in a very little time, to convert 
wood and ſeveral other ſubſtances into 
ſtone. Harborough is 84; Hallaton, 


91; and Billeſdon, 98 miles from the 
capital. 


Leiceſter, 100 miles from London, 
is the county town. Here is a large 
manufacture of wove ſtockings; and 
it is ſaid, that in a year ſixty thouſand 
pounds are returned in that article. 
Waltham-on-the-Would, 1s 112 miles 
frem the metropolis. 


The principal buſineſs of the county 
_ conſiſts in agriculture ; it is well pro- 
vided with corn, cattle, poultry, and 
fiſh; and alſo with good horſes ſor the 
collar.—The principal rivers are the 
Stour, the Avon, the Swift, the Wel- 
land, and the Wreke, 


LIN- 
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WE enter this county at Stamford, 
a very pretty town ; the chief trade of 
it conſiſts in free-ſtone, obtained from 
a neighbouring quarry, ſea- coal, and 
malt: it is 83 miles from London. 
Market Deping is 87, and Bourn, 97 
miles from the metropolis. The prin- 
cipal employment of the inhabitants is 
tanning leather. 


Maria It is ſo long, my dear aunt, 
ſince we met with any thing to awaken 
our curioſity, that I cannot let you 
proceed without interrupting you, to 
requeſt you will give us ſome of the 
particulars concerning this trade. 


Aunt—You know tanned leather is 
the hide of an ox; when the tanner 
gets it from the ſlaughter-houſe, he 

begins 
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begins with taking off the horns, ears, 
and tail; the hide is then thrown into 
running water for about thirty hours, 
to waſh off all the blood and filth that 
may be about it; it 1s then put into a 
lime- pit, from whence it is alternately 
put in and taken out once or twice a 
week, during the {pace of a year, or 
eighteen months, according to the 
ſtrength of the leather. This ſtrips the 
{kin of the hair; it is then rubbed briſk- 


ly on a leg, (a kind of block,) with a 


whetſtone, to take off any remains of 
| filth, and then put into tan, a pit filled 
with the bark of trees, ſtripped from 
the timber in ſuramer, and dried in the 
ſun ; it is then chopped and ground in 
a tanning mill to a coarſe powder; the 
leather 1s put into the pit, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of water, and remains 
there till it is ſufficiently barked, which 
is known by cutting a piece of the hide, 
to ſee if the bark has penetrated quite 

I through 
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through. When it is taken out of the 
pit, it is hung in the air to dry ; then 
the drefler ſhaves off the uneven, rough 
inſide, and prepares it with oil for the 
ſhoe-makers uſe. Sole-leather requires 
but little dreſſing, in compariſon to that 
of the top. With different hides, ſuch 
as calves, horſes, &c. ſome difference 
is obſerved; they are generally left but 
four months in the lime- pit, and ſome 
preparation is undergone before they are 
put into the tan- pit. 


Now we ſhall proceed on our tour 
from Bourn: there is a road that goes 
due north through the county; we 
ſhall follow the track to Fokingham, 
104; and from thence to Sleaford, 110 
miles from London. Going to the eaſt, 
we get into the Fens, and come to 
Dunington, whoſe markets are famous 
for the great quantities of hemp, and 
hemp- ſeed told in them; it is 116 miles 

from 
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from London. Spalding is 103; here 
are ſeveral barges employed in carrying 
coals and corn. Crow land is 93 miles 
from the metropolis: there are very large 
decoys at this town; in which ſome- 
times three thouſand ducks are taken at 
once; and it is faid, that the decoys of 
theſe fens ſometimes let for four or five 
hundred pounds a year. 


Theſe fens are very fertile in produc- 
ing abundance of cole-ſeed, and the 
richeſt paſtures; for which reaſon the 
oxen and ſheep are of an extraordinary 
ſize: they abound in game of every 
kind, and fo great is the plenty and va- 
riety of wild fowl, that theſe fens have 
been called the aviary of England: two 
fowls are ſaid to be found no- where elſe 
in the kingdom, called the doterel and 
the knute. The doterel is reckoned 
very fine eating, but is a very fooliſh 
bird; it is thought to mimic all the ac- 


I 2 tions 
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tions of the fowler, without any regard 
to its own fafety ; when it perceives the 
fowler ſtretching out his arm, the bird 
will do ſo with its wing, and will not 
deſiſt from its imitations till caught in 
the net that has been ſpread for it. 
Tame geeſe are alſo kept in great mul- 
titudes in theſe fens, and are a ſource of 
wealth to the proprietors of them, as a 
lingle perſon, at the beginning of the 
ſeaton with a thouſand geeſe, at the end 
of it will be poſſeſſed of eight thoutand, 
as every goole will rear ſev en. During 
the breeding ſeaſon, theſe birds are 
lodged in the fame houſes with the in- 
habitants, and even in their very bed- 
chambers; in every apartment there are 
three rows of coarſe wicker pens, plac- 
ed one above another; each bird has its 
{ſeparate lodge, divided from the other, 
which it keeps poſſeſſion of during the 
time of fitting. A perſon called a goz- 
zard (that is a gooſe herd) 3 the 

flock » 
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flock, and twice a day drives the whole 
to water, then brings them back to 
their habitations, helping thote that live 
in the upper ſtories to their neſts, with- 
out ever miſplacing a ſingle bird. The 
geeſe are plucked five times a year: the 
firſt plucking is at Lady-Day, for fea- 
thers aud quills to make pens; the ſame 
is renewed for feathers ouly, four times 
more between that and Michaelmas. 
The old geeſe ſubmit quietly to the 
operation, but the young are very noiſy 
and unruly. If the ſeaſon proves cold, 
numbers of them die by this barbarous 
cuſtom, Great numbers of geeſe are 
driven annually to London, to ſupply 
the markets, and among them are all 
the ſuperannuated geeſe and ganders, - 
that by a long courſe of plucking, prove 
uncommonly tough and dry. The 
common price of geeſe in ſome counties 
is regulated by that of mutton, both 
being the ſame by the pound, without 
13 the 
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the feathers. The uſual weight of a 
fine gooſe is 15 or 16 pounds, they in- 
creaſe it by cramming them with bean- 
meal and other fattening diet ; thoſe that 
are deſtined for this ſurfeit, are by fome 
nailed to the floor by the webs of the 
feet, which cauſes no pain, and is meant 
to prevent the leaſt poſſibility of ac- 
tion. 


_ Holbeck is in the fens, 115 mules 
from London. Boſton is 119, and is a 
place of great trade, both foreign and 
inland, having a conſiderable harbour: 
many of the inhabitants apply themſelves 
to grazing cattle, as the town is ſituated 
in the fens, the rich marſh lands feed 
great numbers of large ſheep and oxen. 
The great curiolity of this town 1s a 
ch wth; greatly admired by all travellers ; 
it has 365 ſteps, 52 windows, and 1 2 pil- 
lars, anſwering to the days, weeks, and 
months of the year. Between this town 

and 
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and Lincoln is ſometimes ſeen the fowl 
called a buſtard, it is found no where 
elſe in England, except on Sailſbury 
plain, and is about the fize of a com- 
mon peacock, and runs at a prodigious 
rate, being frequently taken with grey- 
hounds in a fair courſe, in the manner 
of hunting the hare ; its fleſh is well 
taſted. Tatterſhall is 133, Bulling- 
brook 138, Spilſby 140, Wainfleet on 
the coaſt is 134, Burgh 137, Alford 
140, Horncaſtle 141, Stainton 129, 
Louth 155, Binbrook 157, and Salt- 
fleet 164 "miles from London. At 
Grimſby 'the inhabitants trade in coals 
and falt; the town is ſituated at the 
mouth of the Humber, 167 miles from 
the metropolis. Caſtor is 155, Glan- 


ford-Bridge 156, and Burton 167 miles 


from London. Axholm is an ifland, 
about ten miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and ſcarce five in breadth, in it 


are the towns of Crowle and Empworth, 
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the firſt 165, the other 160 miles from 


London. Kirton is 151 miles from it, 
and ſingular in having a ſort of apples 


much eiteemed, called from the name 


of the town Kirton-pippins. Gainſ- 
borough has a conſiderable trade by 


means of the river Trent; between this 


town and Lincoln, at a village named 
Stratton, are found the ophites or ſer- 
pent- ſtones; it is 150 miles from Lon- 
don. Market-Raſen is 149. Lincoln 
15 the county-town, and a biſhop's ſee, 
on the river Witham; here are ſome 
woolen manufactures of ſtuffs; the diſ- 
tance from the metropolis 1s 132 miles. 
Grantham is 110; near Belvoir Caſtle 
aſtroites or ſtar-ſtones are found, ſo called 
from their reſemblance to a ſtar ; there 
is alſo in this county a kind of variegated 
marble, of a duſky green, ſprinkled 
with ſpots of a light green. — The prin- 
cipal rivers of this county are the Frent, 
the Welland, the Dun, the Witham, 


and 
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and the Ankham. From Grantham, 
we enter 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


AND the firſt town we come to 1s 
Newark, 124 miles from London. 
Croſſing the Trent, we come to Tux- 
ford, 137 mules from the metropolis. 
Retford, 144 miles from London, is 
ſeated among large plantations of hops, 
in which it carries on a conſiderable 
trade; and in barley for malting. Blyth 
is 148, and Worktop, whoſe markets 
are noted for plenty of liquorice and 
malt, is 149 miles from London. 
Mansfield, whoſe chief trade is in malt, 
is 136; Southwell, 140; and Bing- 
ham, 108 miles from London. Not- 
tingham 126 miles from London, is 
plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 
fiſh ; its principal trade conſiſts in fine 
wove ſtockings, and there are ſeveral _ 

I 5 thouſand 
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thouſand ſtocking frames employed in 
the town and neighbourhood : here is 
alſo a great manufacture of glaſs and 
earthen ware, of which large quantities 
are ſent to London ; the inhabitants 
have allo a great trade in malt. I ſhall 
omit entering into any particulars con- 
cerning the earthen-ware manufacture, 
till we come to Stattordſhire. 


In this county is found a kind of pit- 
coal, and ſome lead mines; alſo a ſtone 
Uke alabaſter, only ſofter, which, when 
burnt, makes a plaiſter like that of Pa- 
ris, generally uſed to floor upper apart- 
ments: there are alſo ſome quarries of 
tone. The other productions of the 
county are hops, corn, cattle, abun- 
dance of fowl and freth water fith ; as 
there are at leaſt twenty rivers in the 
county great and ſmall, the principal 
of Which are the Trent, the Idle, and 

the 
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the Erwath. From this county we 
enter 


DERBYSHIRE, 


AND going north we come to Al- 
freton, 136 miles from London; it 
contains nothing worthy of note, ex- 
cept that the malt liquor brewed there 
is fuperior to that of any other part of 
the county. Ballover is 142, and 
Dronfield, 154 miles from London. 
At Cheſterfield, 148 miles, are four 
potteries of brown ware eſtabliſhed ; 
allo, a manufacture of cotton and 
worſted ſtockings; and near the town 
are large iron foundries. Tideſwell is 
158; Bakewell, 141; and Wirkworth, 
131 miles from London. This laſt is 
the chief town of the peak, and the 
| greateſt market for lead in England : 
at a ſmall diſtance from the town are 
furnaces for {melting the lead ore: you 


know 
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know the Peak is full of lead mines, 


which extend almoſt the whole breadth 
ot the county. 


Maira— ! have often heard ſpeak of 
the wonders of the Peak, but am at a 
loſs to know what they are: your 
uſual readineſs to oblige us leaves me 
no room to doubt, but that you will 
favour us with an account of them. 


Aunt.—It gives me a great deal of 
pleaſure to mention them to you; 
though I am not capable to enter into 
a minute deſcription, there has been a 
great deal wrote 'on them; and if, 
when you grow up, you ſhould be cu- 
rious to know more concerning theſe 
wonders, you will find books that will 
inform you of every particular relating 
to the ſubject. 


Theſe 
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Theſe wonders are ſeven in number, 
the firſt is Chatſworth-houſe, the ſeat 
of the Duke of Devonſhire. Mam-tor 
is the ſecond, a hill, under which are 
ſeveral lead mines; but the wonder 
conſiſts in that there are pepetually 
ſhivering down from the hill, earth 
and great ſtones, in ſuch quantities, 
and with ſo loud a noiſe, as to fre- 
quently frighten the neighbouring in- 
habitants, yet the hill is never viſibly 
diminiſhed. Elden-hole is the third 
wonder; if a ſtone is thrown into this 
hole as large as a man can lift, as ſoon 
as it ſtrikes the rock, it will bound 
from fide to fide, till out of fight ; but 
the ſound may be heard ſome time af- 
ter, gradually decreaſing till it ends in 
a murmur. The fourth wonder is 
Buxton Wells; they are ſo called from 
ae town where they riſe, and the 
wonder conſiſts in having another 
fountain, at The diſtance of ſix feet, 
which 
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which is cold when the other is hot. 
Tideſwell, or Weeding well, is the 
fifth wonder, which is a ſpring that ebbs 
and flows at uncertain times, fre- 
quently twice or thrice in an hour at 
particular ſeaſons, and at others, eſpe- 
cially in dry ſummers, it entirely 
ceaſes, The fixth wonder is Pool's- 
hole, the entrance of which 1s almoſt 
hid among buſhes and brambles, ſo 
very low, that thoſe who go to view 
it are forced to creep in on their hands 
and knees, yet it 1s fo high in the in- 
fide, that in many places the roof is 
not to be ſeen: it is very cold and 
damp, and the continual dropping of 
the water renders it very diſagreeable: 
this water is of a petrifying nature, 
and the country people have given to 
the drops that are continually falling 
in different ſhapes, the names of ſeve- 
ral animals, plants, &c. Peak's-hole - 
is the laſt wonder, a cavern in a rock, 
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ſo dark, that people are always near it 
with lighted candles, ready to conduct 
thoſe whoſe curioſity may prompt them 
to enter the cavern. 


In the Peak are two towns I have 
not mentioned, which are inconſider- 
able; Chapel in Firth, 163 miles, and 
Winſtrer, near ſome very rich mines, 
148 miles from London. Aſhborn is 
139 miles from the metropolis : the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade in cheeſe. Derby, the county 
town, is 129 miles from London: the 
firſt machine for twiſting filk was 
brought to England from Italy, and 
ſet up at this place; there is a model 
of it kept in the tower, and there are 
others ſet up in different towns in the 
kingdom. Here are alſo manufactures 
of porcelain, and of filk, cotton, and 
worſted ſtockings, —The principal ri- 
vers of the county are the Dove, the 

Derwent, 
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Derwent, the Irwaſh, and the Craw- 
low. Going iouth we croſs the Trent, 
and enter | 


 STAFFORDSHIRE, 


AT Burton, called Burton upon 
Trent, to diſtinguiſh it from other 
towns of the ſame name, 123 miles 
from London, a conſiderable town, 
with a good manufacture of cloth, and 
the ale brewed there is in repute all 
over England. It is faid, that in this 
county they have a ſecret mode of fin- 
ing ale in a very ſhort time, thought to 
be done by adding allum or vinegar in 
the working. Ale is prepared various 
ways, and of various ingredients, as of 
wheat, rye, millet, oats, barley, the 
berries of the quick bean, &c. 


Before we continue our notes on the 
towns, I muſt inform you, that this 
county 
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county is divided into moorlands and 
woodlands; the moorlands are between 
the rivers Trent and Dove, and yield 
copper, lead, rance, marble, and mill- 
ſtones. The woodlands are the moſt 
ſoutherly and level part of the county, 
and produce ſalt, black marble, and ala- 
baſter. Tutbury is 130; Pagets Brom- 
ley, 129; and Uttoxeter, 136 miles 
from London. In the neighbourhood 
of this town are many conſiderable iron 
works: great quantities of cheeſe are 
brought to this place, to be diſpoſed of 
on a market day. Cheadle is 145, and 
Leek, 155 miles from London. At 
this place is a ſmall manufacture of filk 
and twiſt buttons. Metal buttons are 
caſt into ingots, and then flattened into 
thin plates, or leaves the thickneſs in- 
tended, at the flatting mill : after they 
are cut into ſmall round pieces, the ſize 
of the mould they are defigned to co- 

ver, each of them is reduced to the 
form 
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form of a button, by beating it ſucceſ- 
ſively in ſeveral cavities, or concave 
mould, with a convex puncheon of 
iron: this is called the cap of the but- 
ton. The lower part 1s formed of ano- 
ther plate, much flatter, to which 15 
ſoldered a ſmall eye made of wire, 
whereby the button is to be faſtened. 
Seven. miles from Leek is Ecton-hill, 
where the Duke of D2vonthire has a 
famous copper mine, lately ſaid to be 
nearly exhauſted. Betley is 157, and 
Newcaſtle, 149 miles from London: 
the chief manufacture of this town is 
hats. At Burſlem, near this town, are 
difterent kinds of clay, proper for the 
earthen ware manufacture, for which 
reaſon manufactures have been eſta- 
bliſhed on the ſpot, and the greateſt of 
pottery and earthen · ware in the king- 
dom, exporting to the value of twenty 


thouſand pounds a year. 


I promiſed 
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I promiſed to give you an account of 
the earthen- ware manufacture: differ- 
ent clays are uſed for different things; 
but before any thing is begun, care is 
taken to cleanſe the clay from all im- 
purities ; and then worked up to the 
dryneſs or moiſture proper into great 
lumps, according to the ſize of the veſ- 
{el intended to be made, either for cups, 
plates, &c. The potter has a wheel 
that he turns round with his foot, while 
one of the lumps is upon the head of 

it, and as it turns round he forms the 
veſſel with his finger and thumb. 
When it is finiſhed on the wheel, he 
cuts it off from the remainder of the 
clay, and ſets it aſide to dry; it is 
then put into a furnace to receive its 
firſt burning, and then glazed and 
burnt a ſecond time: this is the me- 
thod uſed in making queen's ware, 
when it is coloured, the different co- 
lours are laid on after the burning, and 


all 
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all the colours uſed by potters, either 
in colouring or glazing, are made of 
metalics, chiefly of tin and lead, burnt 
and pounded in mills. Some earthen 
ware is made in imitation of china, 
neatly figured, coloured, and gilt. At 
Amblecot, in this county, there is a 
clay of a dark, bluiſh colour, of which 
is made the beſt pots for glaſs-houſes of 
any in England; and the goodneſs of 
it has cauſed glaſs-houſes to be erected 
near where it is dug. Stone is 140, 
and Eccleſhall, where a great deal of 
pedlar's ware is made, is 143 miles from 
London. Stafford is the county town, 
136 miles from the metropolis ; the 
chief trade is in ſhoes, large quantities 
of which are exported. Penkridge is 
128, and Rugely 126 miles from Lon- 
don. Rugely is a handſome town, and 
in the neighbourhood is a paper-mill. 
Litchfield is a city, 118 miles from 
London. Tamworth, 107 miles, is a 

| place · 
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place of great trade, with manufactures 
of narrow cloth and other ſtuffs. Wal- 
fall is 116 wales from London; here 
are conſiderable manufactures of bridles, 
bits, ſtirrups, buckles, and other things 
of the ſame kind. Near the town are 
ſome iron mines, and in the iron ſtones 
is found a liquor that the miners are 
very fond of drinking, called muſh. 
Not far from this place, near Wedneſ- 
bury, at Darlaſton, is found a blue clay, 
which, when ſeparated from the gra- 
vel, is formed into oval cakes, and fold 
to the glovers to produce an aſh co- 
lour. In theſe parts of the county are 
a great quantity of coal mines, of dit- 
terent forts ; one is the common pit- 
coal, another fort called cannel coal, 
which is worked into ink-ſtands, can- 
dleſticks, falts, ſtandiſhes, and various 
other things. Dudley is 120; Kinver, 
128; Brewood, 130; and Woolver- 
hampton, 124 miles from London: 

the 
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the chief manufacture of this town 1s 
in the lockſmith's branch, which they 


have carried to a very great perfection. 


At a village near this town, called 
Sedgeley, a very great trade is carried 
on in working irons, for ploughs, carts, 
horſes thoes, tire irons, bolts and hinges 
for doors, bars for windows, buckles, 
nails, &c. and in working theſe articles 
two thouſand men are conſtantly em- 
ployed. | 


In this county ſome chryſtals are 
found, ſometimes ſtained with a vi- 
olet colour, but moſt commonly with- 
out. Tobacco-pipe clay is found all 
over the county, the principal rivers 
of which are the Charnet, the Dove, 
the Blithe, the Line, the Tean, the 
Sow, the Pink, and the Manifold. 
From Dudley there is a road into 


SHROP- 
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TO Bridgenorth, 138 miles from 
London; and going ſouth, we come 
to Cleobury, 136 miles from it. Not 
far from this town is a hill that produces 
coals, with a vein of iron in the mine. 
Ludlow 1s 138 miles from London. 
Church Stretton has a good market for 
corn, 153, and Bithop's Caſtle, 156 
miles from the metropolis. Shrewſ- 
bury is the county town, 158 miles 
from London ; here 1s a great trade in 
Welch manufactures, and the inhabi- 
tants are noted for making excellent 
brawn, and cakes, named from the 
town. Near the town of Great Wen- 
lock, 148 miles from London, are 
{ome quarties of lime ſtone. Shefral 
is 137, and Wellington, whoſe inha- 
bitants are chiefly employed in mining 
lime, coals, and iron ſtone, 142 miles 

ti om 
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from the metropolis. Newport 1s 140, 
Drayton, a fmall, obſcure place, 154, 
and Wem, abounding with all ſorts of 
grain, 166 miles from London. Oſ- 
weſtry is a little mean town, 171 miles 
from the metropolis. Elliſmere is 147 
miles from London. At this place is a 
great plenty and variety of game, ei- 
pecially woodcocks. At Whitchurch, 
great quantities of cheeſe, made in the 
county round about, are brought to 
market. 


This county has many coal pits; allo 
mines of copper, lead, and iron. Here 
are quarries of ſtone, ſome particularly 
of a blackith colour, that are ground to 
powder in horſe mills, and after wards 
boiled in large coppers of water till 
brought to the conſiſtency of pitch: 
there is alſo produced from the tame 
ſtone, by diſtillation, an oil, which 
dilutes the pitch into a kind of tar, 

much 
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much uſed in the caulking of ſhips, 
and fold by the name of Britiſh oil. 


The principal rivers are the Severn, 
the Tmed, and the Colum. From 
Whitchurch, we enter 
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AND the firſt town we come to is 
Malpaſs, 157 miles from London. 
Cheſter 1s a city, and the county town, 
185 miles from London, ſituated on 
the river Dee, by means of which it 
carries on a great trade with Ireland 
and Wales; and the river Merſey 
branching out in different places, and 
falling into the river Dee, makes ſeveral 
iſlands, and Cheſter is on one of them. 
At Cheſter is a manufacture of gloves, 
Frodſham is 182; Haulton, 185; Al- 
tringham, 184; and Knotsford, 183 
miles trom the metropolis. Northwich 
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is 173; Middlewich, 167; and Nampt- 
wich, 162 miles from the metropolis. 
Theſe three towns are called the ſalt 
wiches, on account of the falt ſprings 
found in this part of the county, from 
whence great quantities are obtained. 
The pits teldom excced four yards in 
depth, and are never more than ſeven ; 
they all lie near brooks of freſh water, 
and in meadow grounds, and the water 
at the bottom of thoſe pits is ſo cold, 
that the briners cannot ſtay in them 


f above half an hour at a time, without 
4 frequently drinking ſtrong liquors. The 
; water is brought from the ſalt ſprings 


to the watch-houſes, as they are called, 
by troughs, and received into large catks 
1 ſet in the ground; then put into leads, 
and a fire made to keep it warm, while 
women, with wooden rakes, gather the 
{alt as it ſettles at the bottom; after that 
it is put into a kind of wicker baſkets, 


called ſalt barrows, made in the ſhape 
of 


of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, that the water 
dropping from them may leave the ſalt 
dry. 


At Northwich have been diſcovered 
ſome large mines of rock ſalt, that have 
been wrought ever ſince; the lumps of 
ſalt they produce are ſent to falt works 
by the ſea fide, where they are diſſol ed, 
and afterwards, by evaporation, made 
into ſalt, fit for culinary uſes. People 
who have ſeeu thoſe mines ſpeak of them 
as a molt ſuperb fight. You deſcend 
to the depth of about fifty yards in a 
bucket, and are then ſuddenly ſtruck 
with a view of what can be compared to 
nothing but a ſubterranean cathedral 
the roof is of arched cryſtal, the pil- 
lars of the ſame materials, and, as they 
are tranſparent, the reflections of the 
numerous lights required for the la- 
bourers to go on with their work, daz- 
zle the eye beyond deſcription, and 
K 2 leave 
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leave. a ſenſation on the mind, hardly 
to be imagined. Theſe mines extend 
under ſeveral acres of land. It is ſaid, 
that the cheeſe made in the neighbour- 
hood of Namptwich is inferior to none 
in the world. Congleton's principal 
manufacture is that of leather gloves ; 
there is alſo a filk mill fet up at this 
town, and ribbons are made for the Co- 
ventry manufacturers : it is 162 miles 
from London. Sandbach, at the ſame 
diſtance, has nothing to recommend it 
but the beauty of its ſituation. Mack- 


lesfield gives name to a foreſt, on the 
borders of which it ſtands : here are ſe- 


veral ſilk mills; and the manufactures 


of the town are thoſe of mohair buttons, 
hat-bands, twiſt, and thread ; fituated at 
the diſtance of 172 miles from London. 
At Stockport, 175 miles from the me- 


tropolis, is a chalibeate ſpring, ſaid to 


be ſtronger than that of Tunbridge. 


The mofles of this county yield plenty 


. ot 
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ſometimes 
hich the poor 
es, as they caſt a 


of turf, and large fir-trees 
tound buricd therein, 
{ſplit and uſe for ca 
good light. Theſe mofly tracts conſiſt 
of a kind of mooriſh, boggy earth, and 
are diſtinguiſhed into white, grey, and 
black; the white moſſes are compages 
of the leaves, ſeeds, flowers, ſtalks, roots 
of herbs, plants, and ſhrubs ; the grey 
conſiſts of the ſame ſubſtance, in a 
higher degree of putrefaction, is harder 
and more ponderous than the white ; 
and the black is cloſer, and more bitu- 
minous than either. Square pieces of 
theſe moſies are cut out in the ſhape of 
bricks, which are laid in the ſun to dry, 
and are then called turfs, and uſed for 
fuel. This town has a large ſhare in 
the cotton manufactures; its former 
trade in checks, hats, and buttons is on 
the decline, 
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In this county are quarries, out of 
which mill-ſtones are dug, nearly equal 
to thoſe of France. — The chief rivers are 
the Dee, the Weaver, and the Merſey. 
From Stockport we enter 
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AN the firſt town we come to is 
Mancheſter, a place of great repute for 
all kinds of linen manufactures, known 
under the name of Mancheſter goods ; 
ſuch as fuſtians, tickings, tape, fillet- 
ings, cottons, velvet, muſlin, &c. All 
the neighbouring villages are employed 
in theſe manufactures, and for three 
miles above the town, there are no leſs 
than ſixty mills upon the river. The 
weavers have looms that work twenty- 
four laces at a time. I muſt give you 


ſome account of thoſe manufactures. 


Cotton 
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Cotton comes from the Eaſt-Indies; 
the fineſt is from Bengal, and is the 
truit of a tree, called goſſypium: it is 
brought to England in bales, every bale 
containing from 3oo to 320 pounds 
weight, aud fold to the manufacturers, 
who get it ſpun, which uſed to be 
done by a wheel, like yarn ; but, as 
the demand for cotton goods began to 
increaſe, other inventions were thought 
on for expedition. A perſon in this 
county conſtructed a machine, where- 
by a great number of threads from 20 
to 80 might be ſpun at once : this ma- 
chine is called a jenny, with which a 
perſon can ſpin 100 Engliſh hanks a 
day, each hank containing 849 yards. 
Before it can be ſpun it is carded, 
which uſed formerly to be performed 
by a ſingle pair of cards, but after the 
invention of the jenny, a more expe- 
ditious way was obliged to be thought 
of; aud at preſent, the method moſt 
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commonly practiſed is to uſe cylinder 
cards. The next capital improvement 
is due to Sir Richard Arkwright ; it is 
a combination of machinery, by which 
cotton is carded, rowed, and ſpun with 
the utmoſt exactneſs and equality; and 
ſuch a degree of perfection is attained 
by it, in ſpinuing warp, as not to be 
equalled in any other part of the world, 
called a cotton-mill: the firſt was 
erected at Nottingham, and within 
theſe ſeven or eight years there are an 
hundred and forty of them in Great 
Britain. Theſe mills are large build- 
ings, containing thouſands of ſpindles, 
each driven by one or more large wa- 
ter wheels; ſome are of ſuch extent, 
as to ſpin at the rate of a thouſand yards 
of twiſt or warp yarn in a minute. 
Another machine is uſed in ſpinning 
cotton yarn for muſlin, to a degree of 
fineneſs never known in this country 


till lately, called a mule. The firſt 
Britiſh 
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Britiſh muſlin made, was in this county, 
about twenty-five years ago; and the 
quantities manufactured at preſent, are 
from fifty thouſand to a million pieces 
in the courſe of a ſingle year. Fuſtians 
are a kind of cotton ſtuff, that appears 
whaled on one fide : the right fort 1s 
made of cotton, both in the warp and 
woof ; but a great many are made, of 
which the warp is flax. Fuſtians are of 
ſeveral kinds; wide, narrow, fine, coarſe, 
with ſhag or nap, and alſo without it ; 
they are uſed in men's cloathing. 


From Mancheſter there is a road to 
Rochdale, 195 miles from London ; 
here are ſome woolen manufactures. 
Bury, 190 miles from London, has 
conſiderable manufactures of fuſtians, 
baize, kerſies, and half ticks. Bolton, 
192 miles from the metropolis, has a 
mineral ſpring. Wigan has large ma- 
nufactures of coverlets, rugs, blaukets, 
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and all forts of bedding; here are alſo 
iron-works, and in the town there are 
a great many braziers, pewterers, dyers, 
and weavers. Several coal-pits are near 
this town, and ſome of the ſpecies called 
cannel, or candle coal, which makes a 
much brighter fire than the other ſort, 
and is of ſo firm a texture as to bear 
turning; when it is poliſhed it has the 
appearance of black marble, and the in- 
habitants of the town make cups, ſalts, 
candleſticks, ſtandiſhes, and ſeveral 
other articles of it. The diſtance from 
the metropolis is 196 miles. Leigh is 
192; Newton, 189; and Warrington, 
183 miles from London: here is a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of ſail- cloth; a 
lar ge houſe for ſmelting copper ore; a 
glaſs-houſe, for bottles and flint-glaſs, 
which is cut here in a very able manner; 
here is alto a brewery for exportation, 
and a ſugar-houſe; and many hands are 
employed in making* pins; in the 

neigh» 
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neighbourhood is a fine manufacture ot 


liuckabacks. 


Louiſa—T thought that ſugar grew 
in the Weſt-Indies, what do you mean 
then when you fay that there is a ſugar 
houſe here? is it a warehouſe that ſells 
it wholeſale to the ſhops ? or, is it a place 
where the ſugar is depoſited on the ar- 
rival of the thips ? 


Aunt.—It is neither: a ſugar-houſe 
is a place where ſugar is refined, and 
made into loaves after it comes to Eng- 
land. You know ſugar is plants that 
grow in the Welt-Indies, called canes; 
the juice is extracted from them by two 
great iron rollers turned by negroes, and 
1s received into a boiler; when it has 
boiled a conſiderable time, it is made to 
granulate, by mixing lime with it ; it 
is then a powder, and put into caſks, in 
which a hole is left to let the molaſſes 
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(the dregs of the ſugar) drain from it. 
11 this ſhape it is called muſcovadoes, 
and ſent to England. When it comes 
to the ſugar-houſes, it is diluted in wa- 
ter, and boiled ſeveral times, a quantity 
of lime being mixed with it at every 
boiling. When it is come to a proper 
conſiſtence, it is put into earthen 


moulds, in the ſhape of ſugar- loaves A 


then baked in an oven, and clayed; 
the manner of claying, is mixing a 
quantity of water with the clay, till it 
is of the thickneſs of ſtarch; this is put 
on the ſugar in the mould, the broad 
end of it ſtanding uppermoſt; the water 
runs through the loaf, and carries with 
it all the impurities that were not ſepa- 
rated from the ſugar in the boiling, and 
the clay remains a dry ſubſtance on the 
top. If clay was not uſed in refining, 
the water would run too quiekly 
through the loaf, without carrying 
away the impurities, and would only 
| moiſten 
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moiſten the ſugar ; but the clay makes 
them fall by degrees, and anſwers every 
purpoſe that is wanted. 


I told you there was at Warrington a 
brewery for exportation; but I believe 
you do not know how beer 1s made, 
therefore I will give you a ſhort account 
of it. A quantity of water is boiled 
and left to cool, and then poured over a 
quantity of malt in the maſhing- tub; 
after ſtanding. a quarter of an hour, 
more water is added to the malt, and 
laſtly, the full quantity of water is ad- 
ded, in proportion as the liquor is to be 
ſtrong or weak ; the whole now ſtands 
two or three hours, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the wort; it 
is then drawn off into a receiver, and 
the maſhing is repeated for a ſecond 
wort, in the fame manner as the firſt; 
they are then mixed together, the in- 
tended quantity of hops is added, and 
the 
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the liquor cloſe covered up, and gently 
boiled in a copper for the ſpace of an 
hour or two; it is then let into the re- 
cciver, and the hops are ſtrained from it 


into the coolers, When cool, the barm 


or yeaſt is applied, and it it left to work 
or ferment, till it is fit to tun up.— 
Huckabacks are a fort of coarſe diaper 
uled for common table-cloths and nap- 
kins. 


Preſcot is 195 miles from London; 
here is a manufacture of caſt plate-glaſs, 
made in the fame manner as thoſe of 
France, Liverpool, 203 miles from 
London, is the greateſt fea-port and 
trading town on all the weſt coaſt of 
England, and is thought by many peo- 
ple ſuperior to Briſtol. Here are ſeveral 
manufactures of note; one for ſail-cloth, 
two for preparing filk, one for china 
ware, ſeveral glats and pottery-houſes, 
that make very fine ware; ſome {alt 

works, 
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works, which refine great quantities of 
falt : here is allo a number of brewers, 
who brew. largely for exportation ; and 
ſeveral wet and dry docks, for building 
and re-fitting ſhips, that trade to all 
parts of the globe. Ormtkirk is 207; 
Eccleſton, 206; Charley, 201; and 
Kirkham, abounding in all ſorts of 
proviſions, at a very low price, 223 
miles from the metropolis. Preſton is 
214 miles from London, a very gay 
place, with freqent horſe- races in the 
neighbourhood, and is greatly reſorted 
to by people of ſmall fortunes. Gard- 
ſtang is 225, and Poulton, 226 mules 
from London. 


Lancaſter is the county-town, 235 
miles from the metropolis : here 1s a 
confiderable foreign trade, and the 
town is noted for making cabinet ware. 
Cartmel, 259 miles from London, lies 
among ſome hill, called Cartmel fells ; 

this 
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this part of the county is an iſland, called 
Walney, ſeparated from the main land, 
by a ſmall arm of the fea, and gene- 
rally denoted by the name of Fourneſs: 
the towns in it, beſides Cartmel, are 
Ulverſton, 268; Dalton, 273; and 
Haukſhead, 274 miles from London. 
Clithero 1s on the eaſt ſide of the coun- 
ty, 214 miles from the capital. Burn- 
ley is 208; Coln, 214; Blackborn, 
203; and Haſlington, 196 miles from 
London. | 


In this county are mines of copper, 
lead, iron of antimony, black lead and 
lapis caliminaris; alſo quarries of ſtone 
for building. In ſome places the lands 
bear very good hemp; and the paſtures 
are ſo rich, that the cows and oxen are 
of a very extraordinary ſize, and their 
horns are wider and bigger than thoſe of 
any other county in England. In ſome 
parts of the county a bituminous earth 

18 
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is found which ſmells like oil of amber, 
and an oil is extracted from it, that in 
molt of its valuable qualities is little 
inferior to it The country people cut 
this kind of bitumen into pieces, and 
burn it inſtead of candles, 


The principal rivers are the Merſey, 
the Ribble, the Wire, the Lon, and 
the Irk. This laſt is a very ſmall ri- 
ver, but remarkable for eels, fo fat, 
that few can eat them, thought to pro- 
ceed from their feeding on the greaſe 
and oil extracted from the woolen 
cloth milled on this river, as there are 
ſeveral mills for that purpoſe. From 
Rochdale, we enter 


YORKSHIRE. 


THIS is the largeſt county in Eng- 
land, and is divided into ridings : the 
North Riding, Eaſt Riding, and the 

Weſt 
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Weſt Riding. We enter the county 
by the Weit Riding, and the firſt town 
we come to is Hallifax, 200 miles from 
London, one of the famous cloathing 
towns, and the inhabitants of even the 
ieizabourhood, are fo employed in the 
cloth manufactures, that they ſcarce 
{ow more corn than will keep their 


poultry. 
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I promiſed you, that when we came 
to this county, I ſhould give you a cir- 
cumſtantial account of this manufac- 
ture, which is the great ſource of na- 
tional wealth: my reaſon for not doing 
it before was, that as this county 1s the 
great mart for that manufacture, I 
thought you the more likely to remem- 
ber the towns noted for it, when you 
had the deſcription connected as it 
were with the idea of thoſe places, 
which are renowned on that account, 


When 
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When the ſheep are ſhorn, perſons 
are employed in winding up the fleeces 
of wool into bundles, which are packed 
and fold by weight: thoſe bundles are 
called pockets ; they contain uſually 
twenty-tive hundred weight of wool ; 
the belt is that of Lincolnſhire : to ule 
it to the beſt advantage, it is ſcoured, 
and ſoaked to diſſolve the greaſe; when 
it is dry, and has no ſmell but the na- 
tural one of the ſheep, it is ſaid to be 


duly ſcoured, and is then beat with _ 


rods upon hurdles of wood, or on 
cords, to be cleanſed of the duſt and 
groſſer filth : the more it is thus beat 
and cleaned, the ſofter it becomes, and 
the better for ſpinning. After beating 
it is well picked, to free it from the reſt 
of the filth that had eſcaped the rods, 
and 1s then oiled and carded on large 
iron cards placed flopewiſe. Oil of 
olive is eſteemed the beſt for this pur- 
poſe, though rape oil is often uſed. 
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The wool intended for the woot 15 
much more ouled than that for the 
warp. When it is properly done, it is 
given to the ſpinners, who firſt card it 
on their knees, with ſmall fine cards, 
and then ſpin it on the wheel: they 
make the thread of the warp one third 
ſmaller than that of the woof, and 
much more twiſted. 


The thread, thus ſpun, is reeled and 
made into ſkains; that deſigned for the 
woot is wound on little tubes, pieces of 
paper, or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed that they 
may be eaſily put into the ſhuttle. That 
for the warp is wound on a kind of large 
wooden bobbin, to diſpoſe it for warp- 
ing. When warped, it is ſtiffened wich 
ſize ; and when dry, given to the wea- 
ver, who mounts it on the loom; the 
warp, thus mounted, the weavers, who 
are two at each loom, one on each fide, 
tread alternately on the treadle, firſt on 

the 
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the light ſtep, and then on the left; 

this raiſes and lowers the threads of the 
warp equally; between them they 
throw tranſverſely the ſhuttle from the 
one to the other; every time it is thrown, 
and a thread of the woof inſerted with- 
in the warp, they ſtrike it conjointly 
with the ſame frame, wherein is faſten- 
ed the comb or reed, between the teeth 
of which the threads of the warp are 


pafled, repeating the ſtroke as often as 
is neceſſary. 


The weavers having continued their 
work, till the whole warp is filled with 
the woof, the cloth is finiſhed, and is 
then taken off the loom, by unrolling 
it from the beam, whereon it had been 
rolled, in proportion as it was wove, 
and is given to be cleanſed of the knots, 
ends of threads, ſtraws, and other filth, 
which is done with iron nippers. In 
this condition it 1s carried to the fullery 


to 
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to be ſcoured with a kind of potters clay, 
well ſteeped in water, and put along 
with the cloth in the trough, wherein 
it is fulled, the cloth being again clear- 
cd from the earth, 1s returned to the 
former hands, to have the leſſer filths, 
tmall ſtraws, &c. taken off as before; 
then it is returned to the fuller, to be 
beat and fulled with hot water, where- 
in a ſuitable quantity of ſoap has been 
diffolved ; after fulling, it is taken to 
be ſmoothed, or pulled by the liſts 
lengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles, 
creaſes, &c. the ſmoothing is repeated 
every two hours, till the fulling 1s 
finiſhed, and the cloth brought to us 
proper breadth. After this it is waſhed 
in clear water, to purge it of the ſoap, 
and given wet to the carders, to raiſe 
the hair or knap on the right (ide, with 
thiſtle or weed ; after this preparation, 
the cloth-workers take the cloth and give 
it its firſt cut, or ſhearing; then the 

carders 
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carders reſume it, and after wetting, 
give it as many more courſes with the 
teazle, as the quality of the iu? re- 
quires, always ob{: rving to begin againſt 
the grain of the hair, and to end with 
it; as alſo, to begin with a ſmoother 
thiſtle, proceeding ſtill with one ſharper 
and ſharper as far as the fixth degree. - 
After thele operations, the cloth, being 
dried, 1s returned to the cloth workers, 
who ſhear it a ſecond time, and return 
it to the carders, who repeat their ope- 
ration as before, till the knap is well 
ranged on tne ſurface of the cloth, from 
one end of the piece to the other. The 
cloth thus wove, ſcoured, knapped, 
and ſhorn, is ſent to the dyer; when 
dyed, it is waſhed in fair water, and the 
worker takes it again, wet as it is, Jays 
the knap-with a bruſh on the table, and 
hangs it on the tenters, where 1t 18 
ſtretched both in length and breadth, 
' ſufficiently to ſmooth it, tet it ſquare, 
and 
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and bring it to its proper dimenſions, 
without ſtraining it too much, obſerving 
to bruſh it afreſh, the way of the knap, 
while a little moiſt on the tenters. 
When quite dry, the cloth 1s taken off 
the tenters, and bruſhed again on the 
table, to finith the laying of the knap : 
after it is folded, and laid cold under a 
preſs, to make it perfectly ſmooth and. 
even, and give it a gloſs: laſtly, the 
cloth being taken out of the preſs, and 
the papers for gloſſing removed, it is 
in a condition for ſale or uſe. 


As to the manufactures of mixcd 
cloths, or others, where the wool is 
firſt dyed, and then mixed, ſpun, and 
wove of the colours intended, the pro- 
ceſs, except what relates to the colour, 
is moſtly the ſame as what I have juſt 
defcribed to you. You ſee what a 
number of hands a piece of cloth muſt 
go through before it is fit for ſale. 

| This 
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This muſt give you an idea of what 
importance this manufacture is to the 
nation, when ſo many thouſand peo- 
ple are ſupported by it. 


Bradford has manufactures of cloth; 
the diſtance from London is 201 miles. 
Leeds, 194 miles from the metropolis, 
is one of the largeſt and moſt flouriſh- 
ing towns in the county, and has been 
long noted for its woolen manufactures. 
Its market for cloth, held every Tueſ- 
day morning, is the moſt curious thing 
of the Lind in Europe, and the mold 
orderly, as there is not the leaſt noiſe 
nor confuſion to be heard; but the 
whole buſineſs of buying and felling is 
done at the firſt word, and that in a 
whiſper, not to be heard bya by-ftander. 
The merchants of York and Hull, as 
well as thoſe of the town, ſhip off the 
cloth that is bought here for Holland, 
Hamburgh, and the north. The cloth- 

L 6 hall 
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hall is much admired, and is a very com- 
modious, handſome building. Aber- 
ford is 185; Cawood, 186 ; Tadcaſter, 
187; and Knareſborough, 200 miles 
from London: here is a medicinal ſpring, 
and a famous dropping well ; ſome 
liquorice grows about the town. Aldbo- 
rough 1s 206, and Borrowbridge 204 
miles from London : the only trade of 
the town is in hard ware that is made 
there. Rippon, 209 miles from London, 
is the moſt northerly town of the Weſt 
Riding aud a flaple town for wool : the 
beſt ſpurs in England are made there. 
Ripley, 205; Shipton, 222; Settle, 
237; Gitborn, 12D. and Otley, 206 
miles from London. Thoſe towns do 
not contain any thing worthy of notice, 
in any branch of trade. Weatherby is a 
trading town, 192 miles from the me- 
tropolis. Selby, from its ſituat ion on the 
Humber, is a place of contiderable trade, 


132 miles from London. About the 
town 
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town of Sherburn, 181 miles from Lon- 
don, are a great many cherry orchards. 
Pontefract is 175 miles from the metro- 
polis; round the town there are a great 
deal-of lime itones and Skirrets. Snaith 
isa place of good trade, 174 miles from 
London. Wakefield has ſome large 
woolen manufactures; the diſtance from 
London is 185 miles. Hathersfield is 
192, and Barnſley, 177 miles. Here is 
a contidcrable manufacture in ſteel, wire, 
and iron ware. Penniſton is 162 miles, 
and Doncaſter 160 miles from London. 
Doncaſter is a very pretty town, with 
frequent horſe- races in the neighbour- 
hood; the manufactures are Enit waiſt— 
coats, petticoats, gloves, and Stockings. 
Bawtree has a conſiderable trade in lead 
and iron, mill and grind-ſtones; it is 152 
miles from London. Tickhill is 155, 
and Rotherham 162 miles. Here is a 
large iron foundry, and mills for rolling 
iron into ſheet, and making plates for 
e 
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tinning. Sheffield is the moſt noted 
town in England, after Birmingham, 
for making hard ware, and particularly 
what relates to the cutlery branch, 
which conſiſts in knives, razors, ſciſſors, 
lancets, blades, &c. each of theſe articles 
are made by different workmen ; and tis 
thought that 40, ooo men are employed 
in making only thoſe things. A great 


deal of work is done in the plating 


branch, and alſo in lead works. Many 
grindſtones here, are turned by a ſet of 
wheels, all of which receive their motion 
from a water wheel, increaling in velo- 
city from the firſt movement to the 
laſt, and turn round with ſuch ſwiftneſs 
that not the leaſt motion can be per- 
ceived, This town 1s not only famous 
for thoſe thin gs, but has likewite a ſilk 
mill, which employs ſeveral hundred 
9 the inhabitants; ſo that, I ſuppoſe, 
the town does not contain leis than 
50,000 people: it is 160 miles from 

| London. 
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London. Here are, alſo, lead works. 
Thorn is 167 miles from London. 


The city of York is a county by it- 
ſelf; it divides the Weſt Riding from 
the Eaſt, and is a metropolitan ſce, 
(that is an arch-bithopric,) and may 
be ſtiled London in miniature, as every 
diverſion 1s to be had in the winter the 
fame as in the metropolis ; and a great 
many of the county nobility, who do 
not go every year to London, often 
ſpend part of the winter there. In the 
neighbourhood are horfe-races, and in 
the town is a manufacture of cotton 
goods, which is brought to great per- 
fection. Diſtance from London, 200 
miles. 


The moſt capital town in the Eaſt 
Riding is Hull, or, as it is alſo called, 
Kingſton upon Hull. Its ſhips export 
moſt of the goods of the manufacturing 
L 3 towns, 
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towns, eſpecially to the northern coun- 
tries and the Baltic. A great many ſhips 
belong to this port; and in the town is 
a large manufacture of fail-cloth : it is 
173 miles from London. Howden is 
180 Heydon, 182; Patrington, 191 ; 
and Beverlev, 181 miles from the me- 
tropolis. The principal manufactures 
of Beverley are tanned leather, malt, 
and bone lace. Wighton is 192; 
Pocklington, 196; Great Driffield, 
195; Hornſey, 188; Frodingham, 
195 ; Kilham, 200; Bridlington, 208; 

and Hunmanby, 209 miles from Lon- 
dan. Theſe are the towns of the Eaſt 
Riding; they contain nothing worth a 
particular deſcription : thoſe on the 
coaſt are moſtly inhabited by fiſher- 
men. 


On entering the North Riding, we 
find on the coaſt, Scarborough, a place 
of great note for its mineral waters, 


and 
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and one of the beſt harbours in the 
kingdom: it is a place of great trade, 
and has a great number of ſhips, many 
of which are employed in carrying coals 
and falmon from Newcaſtle to Lon- 
don, from whence it is 204 miles dit- 
tant. Here is a herring fiſhery, and 
from the middle of Auguſt till Novem- 
ber great quantities of herrings are 
caught. On the coaſt, farther north, 
is Whitby, 245 miles from London, 
where the beſt and ſtrongeſt veſſels in 
England for the coal trade are built. 
The coaſt trade in time of pcace is very 
great; it conſiſts in fith, of which a 
great quantity is caught and cured. At 
this place they trade, alto, in butter, 
hams, tallow, &c. A great manv al- 
lum mines are near this town, which 


Louiſa -I have often heard talk of 
allum, but have no certain idea of what 
1. BY it 


it is, nor to what uſes it is applied, as 
do not think I have ever ſeen any. I 
do not atk for an account of it, as I of- 
ten experience, it is enough for me to 
expreſs my ignorance on any ſubject, to 
obtain every information necetlary tor 
me to have. 


Aunt—T believe the chief uſe of al- 
lum is in medicine, as, mixed with 
other ingredients, it is of ſervice in 
various diſorders. In colouring and 
dying, it binds the colours, and gives 
them a brightneſs, which without it 
they would not poſſeſs. Allum is made 
from a whitiſh or bluiſh ſtone, called 
Iriſh ſlate, burnt till it becomes white, 
and then put into a pit and ſteeped in 
water eight or ten hours; after this, it 
is conveyed to the allum-houſe into 
ciſterns, and from thence into the 
pans, where it boils about twenty-four 
hours ; then a quantity of the lees of 

kelp 
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kelp is added, and when all the dregs 
are ſettled at the bottom, it is con- 
veyed into coolers: after ſtanding 
four days and nights, till quite cool, 
the allum begins to cryſtalize on the 
ſides of the veſlel ; it is then ſcraped 
off, waſhed, and thrown in a bin to 
let the water drain off; after this, it is 
thrown into a pan, called the rocking- 
pan, and melted; then conveyed by 
troughs into tuns, where it ſtands about 
ten days, till perfectly condenſed; the 
tuns are then ſtaved, the allum taken 


out, chipped, and carried to the ſtore- 
houſe to be kept for ſale. 


Pickering is 224 miles from London. 
Kirkby Moorſide is at the fame dit- 
tance ; New Malton, 215; Eaſingwold, 
211; Cockwould, 216 ; Thirſk, 220 ; 
and Helmſley, is at the ſame diſtance 
as Thirſk from London. Stockſley is 
240, miles, and Yarum is at the fame 

; ot diſtance 
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17 diſtance from the metropolis. This 
town carries on a good trade with Lon- 
don in lead, corn, and butter. Gifbo- 
rough is 248 miles from London: near 
the town are mines of iron and allum; 
the inhabitants are noted for their neat- 
neſs and civility. Northallerton is 223 
Matham, 220 ; and. Middleham, 229 
miles from London. Middlcham is a 
place of note, on account of ſeveral 
woolen manufactures; and in the 
neighbourhood are horſe races. Aſk- 
rig is 242, and Richmond, 250 miles 
from the metropolis: here are ſeveral 
manufactures of yarn ſtockings, woolen 
knit caps for ſeamen, &c. and in the 
neiglbourhood are annual races. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Hull, the Drevent, the Ouſe, 
the Swale, the Ure, the Nidd, the 
Wharf, the Are, the Caldar, the Don, 
the Tees, and the Ribble. 


The 
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The mountains contain mines of 
copper, lead, allum, ſtone, jet, marble, 
and coal, but none are wrought except 
thoſe of lead, allum, and coals. From 


Richmond there is a road into 


DURHAM. 


' BARNARD Caſtle is in the biſhop- 
ric of Durham, 246 miles from Lon- 
don, and has tome trade in ſtockings 
and bridles. Stainthorp is 237 mules 
from the metropolis. Darlington is 
the moſt conſiderable place in all the 
North of England, for the linen ma- 
nufactures, particularly that ſort called 
huckabacks, for table- linen: they alſo 
make ſome very fine cloth; and it is 
almoſt incredible, the quantities of li- 
nen bleached near the town, as a great 
deal is ſent from Scotland, on account 
that the water of the river Skern is 
reckoned ſuperior for that purpoſe to 
| L 6 any 
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any other: the inhabitants have alſo a 
couſiderable trade in dreſſing leather; 
they hive a curious machine for ſpin- 
ning linen yarn, and allo a water ma- 
chine, for grinding optical glaſſes: the 
diſtance from London is 240 miles. 
Stockton, 249 miles from the metro- 
polis, has a large manufacture of ſail- 
cloth, and carries on a confiderable 
trade with London in lead, butter, and 
bacon. Hartlepool's trade is its fithery : 
the ſhips from Newcaſtle, when the 
weather 1s bad, put into this harbour : 
252 miles from London. Sunderland's 
chief wealth is derived from its coal 
mines, which are here in gteat plenty, 
and, from whence there is a great de- 
mand, as they are ſo remarkable for 
burning ſlow, that they are ſaid to make 
three fires: the town is 270 miles from 
London. Shields is noted for its ſalt- 
works; as there are on the ſpot above 
200 pans for boiling the ſea- water into 

ſalt 
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ſalt which are ſaid to require 100,000 
chaldrons of coals every year. This 
falt is fent to London and other places 
on the river Thames. 


Durham is the greateſt biſhopric in 
England, the biſhop being a prince in 
his dioceſe. The cathedral church is 
ſuperb; the town is almoſt ſurrounded 
by the river Were, 257 miles from 
London: it poſſeſſes a manufacture of 
ſhalloons, tammies, and calamancoes; 
and round the town grows great quan- 
tities of the beſt muſtard. Biſhop 
Aukland is 251; Walſingham, 260; 
and Stanhope, 265 miles from Lon- 
don. 


All this part of the county abounds 
with lead and coal mines; and the 
mountains contain mines of iron, and 
quarries of marble.— The rivers of 
this county are ſixteen in number, the 


chief 
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chief of Which are tlie Tecs and thc 


\W ere. 
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WE enter this county at Lune fo— 
reſt, and the firit town we come to is 
Brough, 261 miles from London. 
At Kerb Steven, 262 miles from tac 
metropolis, is a manufacture ef yarn 
ſtockings. Orton is 272; Shap, 273; 
and Appleby, the county-town, 269 
miles from London. Ambleſide, at the 

ſame diſtance, has a conſiderable ma- 
nufacture 1 cloth. Kendall is the 


1 1 Y a 
largett TOWN in 


the coutity, and has ſe- 
veral conſiucrable mauutactures, and a 
great trade in ch. te of woulen cloth : 
there is oe of knit Ruckings ; and the 
making of what is cid Keudall cot- 
tons, 15 a very creat article of trade, 
II.. iiviactured 01 VV eftmorel: I1 d * Gol, 
Which is very coarte, and are chic Hy 


na - 
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made for exportation or ſailors jackets. 
Another principal branch of manufac- 
ture is linſey-woolſey, made chiefly for 
home conſumption. Here are a great 
many tanacrs and curriers: a great 
many of the ithabitants are employed, 
alſo, in preparing-{.ik. They receive 
the waſte ſilk from London, boil it in 
loap, comb, ipin, dreis it, and then 
ſend it back to the metropolis, 2 58 
miles from this town. 


I explained to you in what conſiſted 
the buſineſs of a tanner, but have aid 
nothing of tha of a currier, which 
conſiſts in ſoftening the leather after it 
comes from the tanner, with oil, tal- 
tow, &c. to make the upner leather 
and quarters for thces, covering of tad- 
dles, coaches, and other tings, inten- 
ded to keep out water. The vrit thing 
done (as the {kins, after coming trom 
the tanucr's yard, have many fleſhy 

tibres 
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fibres on them) is to ſoak them ſome- 
time in common water, out of which 
they are taken and ſtretched on a Wood 
en horſe, and all the ſuperfluous fleſh 
{craped off with a knife : they are then 
ſoaked again, and put wet on a hurdle, 
and men trample on them till they be- 
gin to grow plant and ſoft ; train oil is 
then imbibed into them, and the ſkins 
are ſpread on large tables, and faſtened 
at the end with a pummel : (a thick 
piece of wood, the under fide of which 
is full of furrows, crofling each other) 
this foldes ſquares, and is moved for- 
ward and back ward ſeveral times. The 
teeth of this inſtrument break the too 
great ſtiffneſs of the ſkin : this is what 1s 
properly called currying. After the ſkins 


are curried there may be occaſion to 


colour them ; and the colours are black, 
white, red, yellow, and green. Other 
colours are given by ſkinners, who dif- 
fer from curriers in this, that they ap- 

ply 
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ply their colours on the fleth fide ; the 
others on the hair fide. Thoſe ſkins 
that are to be made white, are rubbed 
with lumps of chalk or white lead, and 
_ afterwards with pumice ſtone. When 
the ſkins are intended to be made black, 
after being oiled and dried, a puff is 
paſſed over them, dipt in water, im- 
pregnated with iron; and after that, it 
is wetted again with a water, prepared 
with ſoot, vinegar, and gum arabic. 
Theſe different dyes gradually turn the 
ſkin black; and this operation is re- 
peated till it is of a ſhining colour. The 
grain and wrinkles, which contribute 
to the ſuppleneſs of calf and cow lea- 
ther, are made by the reiterated folds 
given to the ſkins in every direction, 
and by the care taken to ſcrape off all 
hard parts on the coloured ſide. 


We ſhall now continue our journey 
to Kirby Lonſdale, 253 miles from 
London, 
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London, where there is a manufacture 
of woolen cloth; and to the ſouth-weſt 
of the county is Burton, 244 miles 
from the metropolis. 

This county abounds with lakes, the 
chief of which are Winander-mere and 
Ulles-water.— The principal rivers are 
the Eden, the Loder, the Can, and 
the Lon. On the borders of Ulles's 


lake we enter 


CUMBERLAND, 


AND the firſt town we come to is 
Keſwick, 287 miles from London; in 
its neighbourhood is a mine of the fineſt 
black lead in the world, found in heavy 
lumps, ſome being hard, gritty, and of 
{mail value; others toft and of a fine 
texture. The Jumps found in the rub- 
biſh ſeldom exceed half a pound in 
weight; but thoſe found in the mine 

are 
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are ſaid to be ſix or ſeven pounds. The 
pits reſemble quarries, or gravel-pits ; 
the hill in which it is found is a dirty, 
brittle clay, interſperſed with ſprings, 
and in ſome places ſhivers of the rock. 
It grows in great plenty from the bot- 
tom of the mountain, to the height of 
above three hundred yards; but the up- 
per part is in a manner entirely barren, 
Keſwick 1s chiefly inhabited by miners, 
As you learn to draw, I need not tell 
you black lead is made into pencils, 
Ravenglaſs is 284 miles from London; 
the inhabitants have a great trade in the 
pilchard fiſhery. Egremont is ſituated 
near a very high mountain, called Dent 
Hill, and not far from Copland Foreſt, 
299; and Whitehaven, 305 miles from 
the metropolis. Whitehaven derives its 
name from a great rock of hard, white 
ſtone, - ſtanding to the welt of the har- 
bour; near it is a prodigious coal-mine, 
that runs a conſiderable way under the 

{ea 


— 
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fea. At Workington there is a conſi- 
derable ſalmon fiſhery ; it is at the diſ- 
tance of 307 miles from London. At 
Cockermouth, 299 miles from London, 
are ſeveral woolen manufactures, of the 
coarſe kind, ſuch as ſhalloons; alſo, a 
manufacture of hats, and one of worſted 
ſtockings. The hats are moſtly for ex- 
portation, as they are ſent firſt to Glaſ- 
gow, and then to th: Weſt-Indies. 
Treby is 299 miles from London, 
Holm, 310; and Wigton, fituated 
among the moors, 305 miles from the 
metropolis. A new town has been late- 
ly built on the coaſt, for the conveni- 
ence of the coal-rrade, called Maryport. 
Carlifle is 301 miles from London, the 
county-townu, and a biſhopric, has a 
conſiderable manufacture of printed li- 
nens and checks; a great many whips 
and fiſh-hooks are made there alſo. 
Bowneſs is only noted for being the 
place where the Pict's wall begins. 

_ Brampton 
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Brampton is 311 miles from London. 
Alſton Moor is a place of little note, as 
well as Kirk-Oſwald, 292 miles from 
the wa :-4N Penrith, 284 miles 
from London, is a town of great trade, 
particularly in tanned leather. 


This county is full of lakes and 
mountains. The chief rivers are the 
Derwent, the Eden, the Leven, the 
Eſk, and the Wammil. From Alfton 
Moor we enter 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


THE moſt northern, and laſt county 
in England. The firſt town we come 
to, proceeding northward, is Haltweſel, 
318. miles from London; and from 
thence we come to Beltingham, 296; 
and then to Hexham, 288 miles from 
London. The Pict's wall croſſes the 
county at this town, from weſt to eaſt. 


Here 
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Here are manufactures of tanned leather, 
ſhoes, and gloves. At Neucaſtle- upon- 
Tyne, the county-town, 272 miles from 
London, are ſeveral glaſs-houſes, and a 
conſiderable manufacture of hard ware. 
They conſume an a mazing quantity of 
coals, and the- fires make a ſmoke that 
appears like clouds over the hills at the 
diſtance of ſeveral miles. About the 
town are ſeveral ſhip yards, where veſſels 
for the coal trade are built in great 
perfection. A great many grindſtones 
are ſold here; but the fiſh, fold in Lou- 
don, under the name of Newcaſtle fal- 
mon, is not caught in the Tyne, but 
in the. Tweed. Near the harbour 1s 
Tinmouth Caſtle : this town 1s the cen- 
tre of the great collieries, which have, 
for centuries paſt, ſupplied London 
with coals. Stannington is 282, and 
Morpeth, after Smithfield, the moſt 
couſiderable market in England for cat- 
tle, is 287 miles from London. Roth- 


; bury 
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bury is 302; Alnwick, 305; Wooller, 
317; and Berwick, which parts Eng- 
land from Scotland, 335 miles from che 
metropolis. Here is a conſiderable ma- 
nufacture of ſtockings, a great ſalmon 
fiſhery, and ſome corn and eggs are ſent 
to London by ſea. Learraouth is a 
handſome town, 329; Elletdon, 301; 


and Bellingham, zoo miles from Lon. 
don. 


This county 1s full of coal mines, 
and the coals are called ſea-coal, be- 
cauſe they are brought by ſea to moſt of 
the maritime parts of Great Eritain. 
There are alſo mines of lead and copper; 
and the mountains produce great plenty 
of timber. | 


On the coaſt are ſeveral iſlands, and 
Holy Iſland is the largeſt. Fairn Ifle is 
a cluſter of ſmall iflands, ſeveral of 
which are only rocks that appear above 

the 
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the ſurface of the ſea. Coquet Ifle is 
the moſt ſoutherly one on the coaſt of 
this county; the principal rivers of 
which are the Tweed, the North and 
South Tyne, the Coquet, and the 
Reed. 


Now we have finiſhed our tour thro? 
England, are you diſpoſed to make a 
ſurvey of Wales? I ſhall leave it en- 
tirely to your choice; fo tell me which 
will be moſt agreeable to you, to go on 
with Wales at preſent, or take a view 
of the London manufactures, without 
going through the Welch counties. 


Maria—Since you are ſo good as to 
put it to my option, I beg we may go 
through Wales, before we come to the 
deſcription of London; as I ſhould not 
make myſelf eaſy, were it my own fault 
I did not become acquainted with every 

thing 
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thing that may be a ſource of informa- 

tion to me; and, indeed, I find the 

more | learn the happier I am, as I can 

think on a number of things that I had 
no. idea of before, and find an entertain- 
ment in my own thoughts, which hin- 

ders me from ever thinking the ume 
hangs heavy on my . 985 


Aunt.—I am very glad to find you 
of that way of thinking: yet, it is but 
Juſt we ſhould have Louiſa's opinion on 
the ſubject; ſo, my dear, tell me your 
thoughts freely, and without conſtraint, 
as you know I delight m confulting 
your happineſs or pleaſure, as far as is 

- conſiſtent, in every thing. N . 


Louiſa.—You are very good, Madam, 

I beg my fiſter's with may be co. "plied 
with ; for, I am very ſenſible, though 
I. may not take ſo much delight in 
liſtening to every thing as ſhe does, it 
M is 
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is neceſſary for me to learn as much as 
I can at preſent, that it may be of uſe 
to-me hereafter; and, I promiſe you, I 
will do my endeavour to remember 
all that I can; therefore, you may de- 
pend on my attention. | 


Aunt.—How charmed I am, my dear 
Louiſa, to find you in that diſpoſition ; 
we ſhall go then through Wales, but I 
dont know how I ſhall get you out to 
ſea, as I think I ſhould begin by the 
northern evunties ; you know that 
they are twelve in all, ſix north, and 
ſix fouth ; in the northern counties the 


Ille of Augleſea counts for one, and I 
think we muſt begin with it, 
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WALES. 


ISLE OF ANGLESEA. 


W E ſhall ſuppoſe, then, that we 
croſs at Abermanai ferry, the moſt 


ſouthern point of the iſland ; the firſt 


town we meet with is Newborough, 
258 miles from London. This town 
is in a decaying ſtate, owing to the 
heaps of ſand thrown up about it by 
the ſeas, and ſubſiſts chiefly by a ma- 
nufacture of mats, and ropes made of 
the ſea-reed graſs. Going weſt, we 
come to Aberfraw, formerly the reſi- 


dence of the princes of North Wales, 


who were ſometimes called the kings of 
Aberfraw, 236 miles from the metro- 


polis. In the neighbourhood of Llan- 


M2 . wyoan 
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wyoan is a quarry of white marble, 
which takes a good poliſh, and may be 
uſed by ſtatuaries. Holyhead is ſituat- 
ed in a peninſula, at the weſtern extre- 
mity of the iſland, oppoſite to Dublin, 
and 275 miles from London. The 
commodities of this town are butter, 
cheeſe, great quantities of corn, bacon, 
wild fowl, oyſters, lobſters, crabs, ra- 
zor-fiſh, herrings, cod, whitings, pol- 
lack, coal-fiſh, ſea tench, ASL} 
ſoals, flounders, ſcate, and thornback. 
The plant called by the Englith rang 
grows on the ſea rocks, near he 3 
baur; of which the inhabitants make a 
great advantage, by burning it to a fixed 
falt, called kelp, uſed in the manufac- 
turing of glaſs, and in the allum- works. 
Samphire alſo grows upon the rocks, 
and coaſt. In the neighbourhood of the 
town is a large vein "of white fullers 
earth, aud another of yellow, Ar Du- 
las, on the eaſtern fide of the iſland, is 


7 great 
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à great plenty of a reddiſh ochreous 
earth, like Spaniſh brown: 'veins of 
-ad ore have likewiſe been diſcovered. 
On all the coaſt, fern-aſhes are made, 
and fold to the ſoap-boilers, and glaſs 
and ſmelting-houſes. At Cemlym, 
near this place, is a famous quarry of 
the ſtone, called aſbeſtos, a ſpecies of 
beautiful marble, out of which is got 
the falamander's wool, a ſubſtance re- 
ſembling flax, and has been woven in- 
to a kind of cloth, that will not burn in 
a common fire; the ancients have fre- 
quently mentioned it in their natural 
biſtories. A yellow, ſulphureous cop- 
per ore is found here alſo; and, at 
Llandadrig, about three miles to the 
eaſt, there is a great vein of ſtrong 
ochre; of various colours, as red, yets 
low, and blue ; and an exceeding fine 
white clay, proper for painters, potters, 
&c. At Red Wharf, a bay and har- 
bour, five miles from Beaumaris, there 
M3 18 
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is a lime-ſtone trade catried on to all the 
neighbouring countries. Amongſt this 
lime-ſtone is plenty of grey marble, 
that will bear a fine poliſh. Near to 
Red Wharf are remarkable quarries of 
null-ſtones, of the grit kind. Beau- 
maris is the capital of the whole iſland, 

242 miles from London, where is a fine 
copper mine; the inhabitants have corn, 
batter, and cheeſe in plenty ; and. all the 
coaft abounds with oyſters, muſeles, 
cockles, and other kinds of fiſh. At 
Penmon, and in its neighbourhood, are 
quarries of mill-ſtones, of the grit kind, 
great quantities of which are exported. 
Not far from Beaumaris is Prieſtholm 
Ifland, which lies almoſt cloſe to the 
ſhore : the inhabitants make themſelves 
4 livelihood by taking the birds of paſ- 
fage, which frequent the iſland ; thoſe 
that are moſt ſought after, are the puf- 
fins, which they pickle and ſell at a 
very high price ; and numbers of them 


are 
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are conveyed to London, where they 
are eſteemed a great delicacy. I will 
give you an account of this bird, and 
the manner in which it is taken. 


The legs of the puffin are very ſmall, 
and placed ſo far behind as to diſqualify 
it from ſtanding, except quite erect; 
this cireumftance makes its riſe from 
the ground very difficult, and it meets 
with many falls before it gets on wing 3 
but, when that is effected, few birds 
fly longer or ſtronger. They come to 
this iſland in ſuch multitudes, that they 
may be compared to ſwarms of bees for 
their number; their annual arrival is 
about the 5th or xoth of April, aud they 
quit the place almoſt to a bird, bur re- 
rurn again twice or thrice before they 
ſiettle to burrow, which they do the firſt 
week in May. Some diſlodge the rab- 
bits from their holes, and keep poſſeſ- 
fiou of them till their departure from 
| M4 the 
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the iſland. Thoſe that form their own, 


burrow, are at the time fo intent on 
the work, as to ſuffer themiclves to be 
taken by the hand. This taſk falls 
chiefly to the ſhare of the males. The 
firſt young are hatched the beginning 
of July, when the old ones ſhow vaſt 
affection towards them, and ſeem to- 
tally inſenſible to danger in the breed-- 
ing ſeaſon. If a parent is taken at that 
time, and ſuſpended by the wings, it 
will, in a fort of deſpair, treat itſelf 
moſt cruelly, 'by biting every part it 
can reach; and the moment it is free, 
will never offer to eſcape, but iuſtantly 
refort to its unfledged young. This 
aſfection ceaſes at the ſtated time of 
migration, which is about the 11th of 
Auguſt, when they leave ſuch young 
as cannot fly to the mercy of the pere- 
grine falcon, who watches the mouths 
of the houſes for the appearance of thoſe 
little deſerted puffins, that, forced by 


hunger, 
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hanger, are compelled to leave their 
burrows. They lay only one egg, 
which differs much in form ; ſome 
have one end very acute, others have 
both very obtufe, but all are white, 
Tlie fleth of the puffin is exceſſively 
rank, as it feeds on ſea-weeds and fiſh, 
eſpecially ſprats; but, when pickled, 
and preſerved with ſpices, it is admired 
by thoſe who love high eating. They 
are either dug out, or drawn from 
their burrows by a hooked ſtick. They 
bite extremely hard, and keep ſuch 
faſt hold on whatever they faſten, as 
not to be eafily diſengaged. Their 
noite, when taken, is very difagreeable, 
being like the efforts of a dumb perſon 
to ſpeak.—T heſe birds are alſo com- 
mon in Ireland, and on the ifland 
Sherries, three leagues north-weſt of 
Holyhead. Crofling the ferry, we 
enter 


M 5 CAER- 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE, 


AND come to Bangor, a city, 246 
miles from i.ondon ; and then to Caer- 
narvon, 252 miles ; the chief commo- 
dities of the town are corn and ſlate. 
Pullhely is 244, and Nevin, 250 miles 
from the 'metropolis. Bardeſey is a 
{mall iſland, near the extremity of the 
ſouth-weſt promontory of this penin- 
ſula. Crickieth is a borough town, 
237 miles, and Aberconway is 230 
miles from London. 


The chief rivers of this county are 
the Conway, and the Seiont. From 
Aberconway, we enter 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 


AND come to Llanrooſt, 228 miles 
from London, and from thence to 


Wrexham, 
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Wrexham, 186 miles. Here is a large 
manufacture of flannels, great quantities 
of which are ſent to London, and the 
poor about the neighbourhood are em- 
ployed in ſpinning the wool for it. 
Ruthin is 204 miles from London, and 
Denbeigh, 210. Here is a large ma- 
nufacture of leather gloves and ſhoes ; 
and a conſiderable trade is carried on in 
the tanning buſineſs. 


| % 

The principal rivers of this county 
are the Clwyd, the Elwy, the Dee, 
and the Conway. Croſſing the river 
Clwyd, we enter 


FLINTSHIRE. 


SAINT Aſaph is a biſhopric, 209 
miles from London; Caerwis, 204; 
Holywell, 200; and Flint, the coun- 
ty-town, 194. 


M6 This 
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This county yields wheat, great 
quantities of barley, oats, and rye: 
butter and cheeſe, are alſo made in 
great plenty, as well as honey. Here 
are a great many cual mines, and the 
hills yield mill-ſtones and lead ore in 
great abundance. 


The rivers of this county are the 
Dee, the Wheeler, the Alen, the 
Clwyd, and the Sevion. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


LLANWELLING is 179 miles 
from London. Montgomery is the 
county-town, 161, and Welch-pool is 
169 miles from the metropolis. This 
town carries on a conſiderable trade 
un Briſtol flannels, of which there is a 
large manufacture. Lanydles is 158 
miles from London, and Machyulech, 
198. f 


The 
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The principal rivers of the county 
are the Severn, the Tanant, and the 
Turgh. To the welt of this county 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 


BALA is 195 miles from London: 
this town has a great trade in knit 
woolen ſtockings. Harleigh 222, and 


Dolgelly, 205. Here is a conſiderable 
manufacture of Welch cottons. Dinaſ- 


mouthy is a ſmall obſcure town, 196 
mules from the metropolis. 


The rivers of the county are the 
Duffy, the Avon, the Drwryth, and 
the Dee. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


- ABERRYSTWITH is 204 miles 
from London, and is a place of great 
trade 
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trade in lead ore, wood, fimber, her- 
rings, and other fiſh, and oak bark. 
Llanarth, 215 miles from London, is 
a very {mall town. At Cardigan, the 
county-town, a conſiderable trade is 
carried on 1n corn and lead ; alto ſalmon, 
which is caught in the river Tyvi: it is 
226 miles from London. Llanbedor is 
199, and Tregarron, 203 miles from 


the metropolis. 


The principal rivers of the county 
are the Tyvi, the Reydal, and the 
Yſtwyth, which falls into the ſea near 
Aberyſtwith. To the eaſt of this coun- 
ry is | | 


* 
RADNORSHIRE. 


RIADERGOWY is 174 miles from 
London. Radnor, the county-town, 
is 157, and Knigton, 155. Here is a 
good trade. At Preſteign, 150 miles 

from 


from London, the inhabitants make a 
great quantity of malt. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Wye, the Temb, and the Ithon. 
To the ſouth- weſt of this county is 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


AT Brecknock, the county-town, 
163 miles from London, is a woolen 
manufacture; and not far from the 
town is a lake, called Brecknock Mere, 
about two mules ſquare, in which are 
ſuch an amazing quantity of perch, 
tench, and eels, that it is generally faid 
to be two thirds water and one third 
fiſh. The method the inhabitants have 
of taking thoſe fiſh 1s curious; they uſe 
a {mall boat, called a coracle, almoſt an 
oval in form, and made of ſplit fally 
twigs, interwoven like baſkets; the 
bottom is round, and the part next the 

| water 
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water covered with a raw horſe-hide. 
This boat is about five feet in length 
and three in breadth, and is ſo light, | 
that the fiſherman carries it to and from 
the lake on his back: Each of theſe 
coracles holds a man, who, when he is 
ſeated, rows himſelf ſwiftly with one 
hand, and with the other manages his 
net, rod, or other fiſhing tackle. Beu- 
halt has a mauufacture of ſtockings: the 
diftance from - London 1s 171 mules. 
Crickhowel is 149, and Hay, 131. 
This town has great fairs for ſheep, 
cattle, and horſes. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Uik, the Wye, and the Irvon. 
To the weſt of this county 1s 


CARMARTHANSHIRE. 


THE - firſt town we come to is 
Llanimdo. ry, 180 miles from London. 
Llandilovaur, 
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{ landilovaur, 196, is the largeſt pariſh 
in the county, extending thirteen miles 
in length and eight in breadth. New- 
caſtle is 219, and Carmarthan, the 
county-town, 208 miles from the me- 
tropolis ; it is the genteeleſt town in 
Wales, and a place of conſiderable trade. 
Kidwelly, noted for its fiſhery, is at the 
diſtance of 222 miles from London. 
Langharn is 193; Llangadoc, 1863 
and Llanelthy, 216 miles from the me- 
tropolis. ' Here is a coakderable 1 
carried on in coals. 


The principal rivers of the county 
are the Towy, the Cothy, and the 
Tave. 


PEMBROKESHIRE 


IS ſurrounded by the ſea on the north, 
welt, and ſouth. The moſt nothern 
town 
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town in this county is Newport, a poor 
place, 235 miles from London. In the 
bay is a quarry of flates which ſupplies 
all the coaſt; and near it is a vein of 
allum earth, At Fifgard, the inhabi- 
tauts carry on a good trade in the herring 
_ fiſhery: it is 242; Killgarring has a great 
ſalmon fiſhery, at the diſtance of 229 ; 
and St. Davids is a city, but a place 
of no trade, 273: miles from, London. 
Haverſord-weſt, 257 miles from the 
capital, is a trading town, and one of 
the politeſt in Wales. Milford Haven 
13 the beſt harbour in Great Britain ; 
veins of copper ore have been obſerved 
in the fea cliffs, and there are great 
quantities of lime- ſtone about the haven. 
Pembroke is the county-town, and a 
place of conſiderable trade, 235 miles 

from London. Tenby h:s a commo- 
dious quay and a good road for thipping, g 
2 large herring fiſhery, and carries on a 
conſiderable 
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conſiderable trade with Ireland, parti- 
eularly in coals : the diſtance from the 


metropolis is 249 miles. 


The rivers of this county are the 
Teivy, the Clethy, and the Dougledye. 
The moſt ſouthern and laſt n. iu 
Wales is | 
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PENRICE is 218 miles from Lon- 
don; and Swanzey, 205. In the 
neighbourhood of this town are ſeveral 
large coal pits, by means of which, a 
conſiderable coal trade is carried on by 
the inhabitants. Neath is 200 miles 


from London; in its neighbourhood 
are iron forges, ſmelting works for cop- 
per, and many coal mines. Aberaven 
is 196; Bridgend, 178; Llantriſſent, 
166; and Cowbridge is 178 miles 

from 


a _ - 
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from London. Cardiff is the county- 
town, 165; and Landaff is a biſhop's 
ſee, 168 miles from the metropolis. 


The principal rivers of this county 
are the Rhymny, the Taff, the Og- 


more, the Avon, the Neath, and — 
Tavey. 


LONDON. 


LONDON. 


£ 


N OW, my dears, having gone 
through England and Wales, we ſhall 
take a view of the manuſactures of the 
metropolis. It contains ſome of every 
kind, in which it participates with the 
covntry towns ; the only difference is, 
that, in general, the finer and moſt 
coſtly articles are made in London : 
ſome manufactures are peculiar to it, 
ſuch as optical and mathematical in- 
ſtruments. A great variety of works 
in jewels, cold, and filver, are made 
1 London, and different forts of clock 
work, which could not conveniently 
be ditpoſed of at any other place; but 
x one 


- 
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one of the principal manufactures is 
that of the ſilk weavers, eſtabliſhed in 
Spital Fields by French refugees. The 
porter brewery is alſo chiefly carried 
on in London. The paper-hanging 
manufactures are in a very flouriſhing 
condition, as well as thoſe of paper 
machee. Moſt of the works done in 
the carving buſineſs, are performed in 
London; where are alſo large manu- 
factures of ſoap, and others of ſtarch. 


In this metropolis the arts are in a 
moſt flouriſhing condition; but one of 
the moſt uſeful is that of printing, 
which is brought to ſuch perfection in 
England as to be ſurpaſſed by no other 
nation, and equalled by few. 


Maria Vou name all theſe employ- 
ments in a manner that makes me ap- 
prehenſive, you do not intend to enter 


into any detail concernin g them. Now 
I thould 
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I ſhould be very glad if you would 
give us an account of the different arts 
and manufactures you have mentioned, 
eſpecially that of printing; I know 1o 
little about it, that I ſhall be much 
obliged to you, to give me a deſcrip- 
tion of the whole proceeding. 


Aurt— As you ſeem ſo anxious about 
it, we ſhall begin with it, and leave 
what I had to fay on other things till 
your curioſity is ſatisfied in this. 


There are three different kinds of 
printing; the firſt is called letter- preſs 
printing, which is that uſed in printing 
books; the ſecond is copper- plate print- 
ing, for engravings; and the third is 
from blocks, on which are cut the re- 
preſentation of birds, flowers, &c. for 

printing calicoes, linens, &c. As the 
firſt of theſe is what you with to be 


made acquainted with, you will ob- 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, the workmen employed therein 
arg of two deſcriptions ; compoſitors, 
who ſet and diſpoſe the letters into 
words lines, pages, &c. according to 
the manuſcripts given them; and preſs- 
men, who ink the letters, and take off 
the impreſſion. The letters are a com- 
poſition of lead, hardened with iron, 
and cait in a furnace. It is the com- 
poſitor's buſineſs to diſtribute each kind 
by itſelf, into the diviſions of two 

wooden frames, an upper and lower 
one; and each of thoſe, which are 
ealled cates, is divided into little cells, 
or boxes. The inſtrument uſed to ſet 
the letters in, is called a compoſing- 
ſtick, into which the compoſitor places 
ſuch letters as are required to form the 
words, according to the manuſcript, 
&c. he may have before him, which 
he gathers from thoſe little cells, or - 
boxes, with a degree of expedition 
ſcarce to be imagined : he continues to 


fill 
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fill and empty his ſtick till a complete 
page is formed, and then ties it up with 
packthread, and proceeds to the next, 
till the number of pages comprited in a 
ſheet be completed ; he then carries 
them to the impoſing ſtone, to be fat- 
tened together in an iron frame, called 
a chaſe. When the pages are thus 
confined, at an equal diſtance trom 
each other, they are called a form, and 
taken to the preſs for a proof ſheet to 
be printed, which is given to the reader 
to examine, and correct whatever er- 
rors might have occurred in compoting, 
which he rectifies by the manuſcript, 
and returns it to the compoſitor to alter 
in the form. 


When the forms are carefully read, 
and corrected by the compoſitor, the 
buſineſs of the preſſman is to work 
them off; for which purpole four things 
are required; paper, ink, balls, and a 

N preſs. 


-” 
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preſs. To fit the paper for uſe, it muſt 
be wetted and preſſed under a weight 
for ten or twelve hours, to take the im- 
preſſion. The ink is made of oil and 
lamp black, and applied to the letter with 
balls, the ſtocks of which are made in 
the ſhape of funnels, ſtuffed with wool, 
and covered with part of a ſheep- kin, 
prepared for that purpoſe; one of theſe 
the preſſman takes in each hand, and, 
apply ing one of them to the ink, works 
them together to diſtribute it equally 
on the face of the balls, and then 
blackens the forms as they are placed 
on the preſs, by beating thereon with 
the balls: a ſheet of paper 1s then laid 
on the tympans, wherein is a ſoft blan- 
ket, which folds down over the paper 
upon the face of the letter, and paſſes 
directly under the preſs, when the pa- 
per, being wet, eaſily takes the im- 
pfeſſion. By this means one fide of the 
paper is printed; after which the form 

for 
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for the other ſide is laid on the preſs 
and worked off in the ſame manner. 
1 5 

The ſecond kind of printing is that 
uſed for copper plates, to take off prints. 
The method of copper- plate printing is 
this; ink is applied to the plate with a 
linen rubber, while it lays to heat on a 
grate over a charcoal fire; when ſuffici- 
ently inked, it is wiped with a rag, 
then with the palm of the hand, with 
whiting applied to it. The addreſs 
of the workman conſiſts in wiping the 
plate clean, without taking the ink 
from the engraving ; the plate 1s then 
laid on the preſs, and a ſheet of moiſt- 
ened paper over it, and two or three 
| folds of flannel over that, then the 
preſs is turned, and the plate with its 
furniture paſſes between the rollers, 
and preſſes the paper into the ſtrokes 
of the engraving, whereby it imbibes 
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the ink, and the print 1s then taken 
out and laid to dry. 


The. third kind of printing is the 
method uſed by calico printers : flow- 
ers, or whatever pattern is wanted, 
are cut out in relievo on wood, the 
various colours are laid on theſe blocks, 
and then placed on the linen that is to 
be printed, when the impreſlion is 
made by ſtriking on the blocks 


The hanging paper, for papering 
rooms, 18 doue in the tame manner, as 
to the printing part of it, as the calico | 
printing, that is from blocks, daubed 
over with paint, and then preſſec on 


the paper. 


Paper machee is an invention that 
owes its celebrity to the deſire of ſhin- 
ing at a ſmall expence : it is made of a 


Beef of paſte-board, caſt wet into dit- 


fereut. 
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ferent ornaments. When this is dry, 
a ſize is put over it, and it is then gilt 
in the lame manner as carved work, 
and anſwers the tame purpoſe, only it is 
not to durable nor valuable. It is made 
into looking-glaſs and picture frames, 
by covering a plain wooden frame with 
It. 


As to the ſilk manufactures, I have 
given you a deſcription of them elſe- 
where, as well as moſt others; and, 
looking over the liſt of the different 
manufactures of London, I do not ſee 
that I have omitted an account of any, 
except thoſe of ſoap and ſtarch, which 
are moſtly made on the Surry-fide of 


London. 


Louſa—Since you have been ſo good 
as to give us an account of every thing 


elſe, do not leave off before you have 
made us acquainted with thoſe; for, 
N 3 though 
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though they are things ſo commonly 
uted, I cannot tay that it ever occurred 
to me to think how they were made, 


Hun Starch is made of the fineſt 
flour, ſoaked in water, and made into 
a kind of loaf, which is then dried in 
an Oven, or in the tun, and afterwards 
cut into little pieces and fold. 


There are ſeveral kinds of ſoap ; the 
ſoft, the hard, and the ball ſoap.— 
The foft ſoap is either green or White; 
the principal ingredients in the green 
kind are lees, drawn from pot aſhes, 
and lime, boiled up with tallow and 
oil. A ſort of ſoft white ſoap is made 
from lees of lime aſhes, boiled up twice 
with tallow. 


Hard ſoap is made of aſhes and tal- 
low, boiled together till they are ſuf- 
ficiently incorporated to become one 

thick 
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conſiſtence; it is then taken out of the 
boiler with ladles, and poured into 
cheſts : before it is cool, ſome blue is 
poured over it, which penetrates thro' 
the maſs. After the ſoap is quite cold 
it is taken out of the cheſts, cut into 
lengths, and laid up to dry. 


Ball ſoap is made of lees, from athes, 
and tallow ; the lees are put into the 
copper, and boiled till the watery part 
is quite gone, and nothing remains but 
a ſort of nitrous matter, to which tal- 
low is put, and ſtirred about in the 
copper, while boiling, for half an hour; 
in that time the ſoap is compleated, and 
put into tubs or baſkets, with ſheets 
in them, that the ſoap ſhould not ſtick 
to the ſides; and while it is ſoft, it is 
made into balls. It takes near twenty- 
four hours to boil away the watery 
parts of the lees; and, indeed, the 

——z proceſs - 
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proceſs of boiling for all forts of ſoap is 
at preſent very flow. 


__———— üä.——— ͤ wf“ 


I have now given my dear girls a view 
of the inferior ſources of the trade of 
their country, which will enable them 
to form a juſt idea of its importance, 
as a trading nation, and convince them 
how much it is indebted to the induſtry 
of its inhabitants for the fame it has 
acquired in the world, as the miſtreſs 
of trade and commerce. It is thought 
that a fifth of the ſubjects of Great 
Britain are employed on the ſea, in 
conveying to different countries the 
produce of her manufactures, as well as 


thoſe of her different poſſeſſions. 


Maria. Vou mentioned, before we 
took a view of the country, that what- 
ever England did not produce was 


ſupplied 
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ſupplied from abroad. I thould be very 
glad, if not intruding too much on your 
goodneſs, if you would give us an ac- 
count of the different things that are 
exported from abroad, with the names 
of the places from whence they come; 
and, alſo, what manufactures they re- 
ceive from us in return. 


* 


0 
Aunt — What you aſk, my dear, has 


been the ſubject of many volumes; 
neither do I think myſelf capable of 
giving you a very minute account; 
but I will try to ſatisfy you as far as I 
am able, and with the greater pleaſure, 
as I ſhall be ſure of your attention, it 
being connected with geography, of 
which you are fo fond. We ſhall then 
begin with the northern part of Eu- 
rope, and proceed regularly over the 
world, —To Denmark England exports 
broad cloth, clocks, cabinet and lock- 
work; and receives in return fir and 

other 
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other timber, for ſhip building ; train 
oil, tar, pitch, and furs.—To Sweden 
is exported much the ſame manufac- 
tures as to Denmark ; and the imports 
are maſts for ſhips, and other timber ; 
tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot aſhes, 
hemp, peltry, and furs.— To Ruſlia, 
Great Britain exports woolen cloth, 
lead, clocks, and cabinet work; and 
imports linen, furs of various kinds, 
red leather, pitch and tar, wax, ho- 
ney, iſinglaſs, . linfeed oil, pot aſh, 
feathers, muſk, rhubarb, ſpermacet!1, 
caviare, caſtors, and other drugs.—To 
Holland, England ſends all kinds of 
woolen goods, hides, corn, coals, Eaſt- 
India and Turkey merchandize, tobac- 
co, tar, ſugar, rice, and ginger ; and 
imports in return fine linen, lace, cam- 
brics, thread, tapes, madder, boards, 
drugs, whalebone, train oil, and toys.— 
England ſends to Flanders, ſerges, flan- 
nels, tin, lead, ſugars, and tobacco; and 

reccives 
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receives in return laces, cambrics, and 
other articles of luxury. To Germany 
Great Britain tends cloths and ſtuffs, 
tin, pewter, ſugar, tobacco, and Eaſt- 
India merchandize; and imports from 
thence, linen, thread, goat ſkins, tin- 
ned plate, timber for all utes, and wines. 
—To Poland, and Lithuania, by way 
of Dantzic, England ſends fugars, in 
great quantities; alſo tobacco of every 
ſpecies, and to a great amount; wool- 
en goods is alſo a very capital branch of 
trade with that country; as is, like- 
wile, hard ware, malt liquors, pimento, 
ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, leather, 
lead, tin, falt, ſea- coal, and large quan- 
tities of cod and herrings. To France 
England ſends tobacco, lead, tin, flan- 
nels, horns, and ſometimes corn ; and 
imports wines, brandies, linen, cam- 
| brics, lace, velvets, and brocades.—To 
Spain is exported all kinds of woolen 
goods, leather, tin, lead, iron, braſs ma- 

nufactures, 
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nufactures, fiſh, corn, haberdaſherx, 
and linen; and receives in return wines, 
oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, ol- 
ives, wool, indigo, cochineal, colours, 
and dying drugs.—England ſends to 
Portugal almoſt the ſame commodities 
as to Spain, and receives in return great 
quantities of wines, oils, dried and moiſt 
fruits, and dying drugs. — To Italy, 
England exports woolen goods of va- 
rious kinds, peltry, leather, lead, tin, 
fiſh, and Eaſt-India goods; and brings 
back in return, raw and thrown filk, 
wines, oil, ſoap, olives, pomegranates, 
oranges, lemons, dried fruits, colours, 
and anchovies, with ſome other articles 
of luxury.—Engsland ſends to Turkey 
woolen cloths, tin, lead, iron, hard ware, 
iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdi- 
creaſe, ſpices, cochineal, logwood; and 
brings back from thence, raw ſilks, car- 
pets, {kins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, 
coffee, and medicinal drugs. With Af- 


rica, 
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rica, England's trade conſiſts in ſundry 
torts of the coarſe woolen and linen ma- 
nufactures, which are ſent to the coaſt 
of Guinea, alſo, iron, pewter, braſs, 
hard ware, lead, ſhot, words, knives, 
fire arms, gun powder, and glats ma- 
nufactures; and receives in return gold 
duſt, gum, dying and other drugs, red 
wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. —The 
foreign trade in Aſia is with Arabia, 
Perſia, and China, in Engliſh manu— 
factures of woolen goods, lead, iron, and 
braſs; the import in return from thence 
are muſlins, calicoes, cottons, raw and 
wrought ſilk, chintz, teas, porcelain, 


gold duſt, coffee, Ran and other 
drves. 


You are not ignorant that England 
poſſeſſes many extenſive poſſeſſions a- 
broad in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies and 
America, from whence ſhe receives 
thoſe various articles of trade that are 


not 
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not the produce of Great Britain, but 
of her different poſſeſſions, and which 
are re-exported to different countries. 
To the Eaſt Indies are exported from 
England all kinds of woolen manufac- 
tures, all forts of hard ware, lead, bul- 
lion, and quickfilver ; the imports are 
gold, diamonds, raw filk, drugs, tea, 
pepper, arrack, porcelain, or China 
ware, faltpetre, wrought filk, muſlins, 
calicoes, cottons, and all their woven 
manufactures. —To the Weſt Indies, 
England exports ofnaburgs, a coarſe 
kind of linen, with which the flaves 
are clothed ; lineh of all forts, with 
broad cloth and Kerfies for the planters, 
ſilk and ſtuffs, red caps, ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, hats and gloves, millinery, laces for 

linen, wool and filk wigs, ſtrong beer, 
pale beer, pickles, candles, butter and 
cheeſe, iron ware, as ſaws, files, axes, 
hatcnets, chiſſels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, 
gouges, planes, augers nails, lead, pow-- . 

der, 
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der and ſhot, braſs and copper wares, 
toys, coals, pantiles, cabimt wares, 
ſnufs, and in general whatever raiſed 
or manufactured in Great Britain; and 
all ſorts of India goods: the imports fron. 


thence to England are ſugars, rum, cot- 


ton, logwond, cocoa, coffee, pimento, 
ginger, indigo, materials for dyers, ma- 
hogany and manchincel planks, drugs, 
and preſerves.— To Canada, in North 
America, England ſends coarſe cloths, 
linen, and wrought iron, alſo ſome of 
the produce of the Eaſt and Weſt India 
colonies; and receives in return peltry 
and furs.— the Indian trade is in rum, 
tobacco, a ſort of duffil blankets, guns, 
powder, balls, flints, kettles, hatchets, 
toys, and trinkets of all kinds.—T he cod 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland 
is an object of trade of the greateſt 
advantage to England, and employs a 
number of ſhips. 


I have 
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T have only given you an idea of the 
various articles of export and import, 
that yor may be able to judge of the ex- 
tent of the commerce of your country, 
aid of the number of individuals who 
are enabled, by thoſe means, not only to 
acquire the neceſſaries of life, but alſo 
its conveniences ; and who, by their 
united induſtry, have raifed their coun- 
try to great wealth and renown. 


